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SPAIN ACCEDES TO OUR DEMANDS. 


CANNONEER Ropeson. “I’m glad she does, Ma’am. 
Cottmpia. “Hm—m, no; we'll let it stay till after Christmas,” , 











WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
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Snppose I may draw this Charge now ?” 
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Harper's Macazine, WEExtY, 
AND BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, 
or HArpER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacGEe 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 











&¥ This Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical, in the world. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, DecemBer 20, 1873. 











US With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY is sent out gratuitously an illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “GOLDEN 
Gran,” “ PHINEAS Repux,” and “THE Pa- 
RISIANS. 

Another illustrated EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
ill be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





(ap Harrer’s BAZAR for December 27 con- 
tains the opening chapters of a thrilling CHRIST- 
MAS StTorY éy ANTHONY TROLLOPE, entitled 


“HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL.” 


The scene of this Story, which is splendidly illus- 
trated, is laid in Australia, and the hero’s adven- 
tures in that strange and wild country are told 
with the power of narration and description that 
characterizes ail the writings of MR. TROLLOPE. 





THE OPENING OF CONGRESS. 


N the day that WiLt1aM M. TWEED, the 
_F late master of the Democratic party in 
New York, was sent to the Penitentiary, 
FERNANDO Woop, of whom TWEED might 
well have taken lessons in political moral- 
ity, was nominated by the Democratic Con- 
gressional caucus as the Democratic candi- 
date for Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and received, when the House organ- 
ized, seventy-seven of the eighty-one Demo- 
cratic votes cast. Mr. Woop was nominated 
in the cancus by Mr. RANDALL, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a Democratic protectionist and “ sal- 
ary-grabber;” and when Mr. HotMAn, of 
Indiana, proposed that the Demoeratic party 
should not justify the “grab” in any man- 
ner, Mr. RaNDALL and other Democratic 
leaders so fell upon him and rent him, sus- 
tained by the action of the caucus, that 
Mr. HotmaNn and Mr. Cox withdrew. The 
Republican caucus, on the contrary, repre- 
senting a majority of one hundred and seven 
in the House, on the first evening of the ses- 
sion declared for the unconditional repeal 
of the increased salary law, and appointed a 
committees to prepare a new bill upon the 
subject. 

Mr. FERNANDO Woon’s political character 
and career are as notorions as those of TWEED. 
It is asserted that he was not a “ grabber.” 
The truth is that he was absent from the 
House when the final. vote upon the “ grab” 
was taken, but upon BurLeR’s motion to re- 
consider the vote by which, on the 28th of 
February, the “grab” amendment was lost, 
Mr. Woop voted with BuTter, and when the 
bill was passed he took the money, and has 
kept it. His nomination and the contemptnu- 
ous refusal of the caucus to condemn the 
“ ¢rab” merely confirm what we, in common 
with others, have constantly said, that the 
Democratic party represents no principle, 
no policy, except plunder, and is a sheer im- 
pertinence in our politics. Its success at 
various points in the autumn elections was 
wholly negative ; and if there were any ex- 
pectation in any mind that the Democratic 
party could possibly become an o iza- 
tion to which honest men might look for re- 
form and progress, the opening scenes in 
Congress have utterly dispelled it. The 
party made fine pretensions before the elec- 
tion. Its Pennsylvania Convention refused 
to choose a “grabber” for its chairman. But, 
as we showed at the time, the “ grabber” was 
nominated by the party managers, who, to 
satisfy public clamor, had prepared resolu- 
tions denouncing the “grab.” The Demo- 


cratic Convention in New York ostracized 
Mr. KINSELLA, whose offense in the matter, 
however, was less than that of FERNANDO 
Woop; for while like him he took the mon- 
ey, he not only did not vote upon the final 





passage of the bill, but he also did not vote, 
as Woop did, for the reconsideration which 
secured the “grab.” The value of these au- 
tumnal Democratic performances is shown 
by the action of the leaders in Washington. 

And this is the party action. The imme- 
diate and highest party authority in our 
politics is the National Convention. But 
next to that, and permanent, is the body of 
party Representatives in Congress, which 
was the predecessor of the Convention. This 
body has done precisely what the shrewdest 
Republicans anticipated. Give a thief rope 
enough, says the proverb, and he will hang 
himself. “The court of Rome,” says WILL- 
1AM GODWIN, “ reposed with a generous confi- 
dence upon the folly and blindness of man- 
kind.” It was clear to observers 
that the Democratic party, which has no 
root whatever in principles or policy, or even 
in a sentiment, nor even a cunning leader- 
ship, nor the sense, or wish, or power to pro- 
cure it, but which stupidly pursues the phan- 
toms of twenty years ago, would be so heady 
and puffed with its seeming success in the 
elections that it would seize the first oppor- 
tunity to prove that the apparent light in 
its eyes was mere phosph But 
the most audacious of those observers did 
not dare to hope that its Representatives in 
Congress would sneer at the repeal of the 
“ grab,” and nominate FERNANDO Woop for 
Speaker. The only wonder left is that they 
did not pass a resolution of condolence with 
TWEED. 

This ridiculous and natural action of the 
Democratic party will not, we hope, blind 
the Republican leaders to their immense re- 
sponsibility. They have an enormous ma- 
jority, and the situation of the country is 
grave, if not critical. The national reve- 
nues. are falling below the expenses, and 
there are formidable designs upon the Treas- 
ury. Events have led many thoughtfal men 
to a distrust of the tendency of affairs, which 
was shown by the reduced Republican vote 
at the elections. There is, therefore, a great 
political army of observation, whose action 
will depend upon that of Congress, If the 
bright beginning of the caucus and of the 
Senate upon the salary bill shall be the har- 
binger of the economy, honesty, and intelli- 
gence of the general policy to be pursued, 
more than Monror’s era of good feeling will 
return to the country under Republican au- 
spices. We hope that those leaders will not 
forget that it is not the duty of the friendly 
press to praise and defend all that is pro- 
posed and done in Congress. The press is 
not only very much nearer public opinion 
than Congress, but it helps much more than 
Congress to form it. The intelligent sug- 
gestions and the stringent criticisms of the 
press, therefore, should not be regarded as 
hostile or disorganizing. Party discipline 
is good, but intelligent patriotism is better. 
The press was certainly both wiser and more 
patriotic than Congress in regard to the sal- 
ary bill; and the Republicans who opposed 
it at the time, and have exposed it since, 
and demanded its repeal, have not been less 
serviceable to the party than those who held 
with the Republican BUTLER and the Demo- 
crat RANDALL that the opposition was mere 
clamor and demagogism. 








THE MESSAGE. 


Tue Message of the President was expect- 
ed with unusual interest, and proved to be 
characteristically plain, direct, and candid. 
It could not be altogether encouraging, be- 
cause he had to say that the effective force 
of the Navy had been put in readiness for 
warlike service, and that the present ex- 
penses of the Government are larger than 
its receipts. But the President urges econ- 
omy, and does not repeat the recommenda- 
tions of last year of a vast system of inter- 
nal improvements. He speaks in very forci- 
ble terms of the condition of Cuba, and stig- 
matizes the “Casino”—not, of course, by 
name—in a manner to which the manifesto 
of the Casino, published here the day after 
the Message, seems a fiery response. The 
universal sentiment of this country is in ac- 
cord with the President upon this subject. 
It is the highest tribute to the sincerity of 
the Cuban insurrection, now in its sixth 
year, that the prolonged and immitigable 
ferocity of Spanish warfare has not yet sub- 
dued it. Of the questions arising from the 
seizure of the Virginius the President speaks 
very y and satisfactorily, and a 
reasonable, humane, and peaceful settlement 
of this difficulty would rank with that of the 
Alabama question as among the true glories 
of this Administration. 

It is upon the financial portion of the Mes- 
sage that there will be, of course, the most 
difference of opinion, because finance is the 
subject upon which every man is dogmatic 
and intolerant. And it is in this part of the 
Message also that one of the practical de- 
fects of our method of t becomes 
apparent. At a moment of such gravity, 
which involves the whole business and finan- 
cial system of the country in doubt and peril, 





stance, 

chequer, the financial chief of administra- 
tion, would come down to the House of Com- 
mons with a budget in which the policy of 
the government would be declared, and if 
the administration party had a majority like 
that of the Republicans in this Congress, ev- 
ery man in the kingdom would know what 
to 


expect. 

But now, although the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury have spoken, no- 
body can say even what the tendency of the 
Republican policy will be. We are not 
complaining; we merely state the fact. It 
is evident that if it were known that the 
recommendations of the President and Sec- 
retary foreshadowed the direction of Con- 
gressional action, the public mind would 
have at least a point of departure. This 
could be accomplished, however, only by a 
concert which is possible to a cabinet and 
Parliament like the English, but is not so 


‘hey may or may not find favor. If they 
do not, nothing happens. In England, if 
the administration policy is not approved 
the administration goes out of power. Yet 
the concert of which we speak is impracti- 
cable here. The President, when he writes 
his M does not know who is to be 
Speaker. The Speaker, when elected, has to 
appoint the Committee of Ways and Means 
and its chairman, and to this committee 
financial bills are committed. An author- 
itative declaration of policy is impossible. 
We can have only an expression of opinion. 
And therefore, after having presented his 
views in some detail, the President ends by 
saying that the decisions of Congress upon 
the subject, whatever they may be, will have 
his hearty support. 

The President declares his emphatic be- 
lief that we shall have no permanent pros- 
perity until a specie basis is reached, a view 
in which he agrees with all sensible men. 
But this, he thinks, is impossible so long as 
the balance of trade is against us. Yet, as 
what is called a balance of trade in our fa- 
vor is not to be expected with the present 


we had hoped it would be. The President 
expresses distrust of certain plans as tend- 
ing to inflation, but he also speaks of “ un- 
due inflation,” as if due inflation were per- 
missible, and might supply that “ elasticity” 
in the currency which he so much desires. 
Fortunately the Secretary of the 

reminds us that increase of the United States 
legal tenders is absolutely impossible under 
existing laws and the pledged public faith. 
We wish that the President, since he ends 
by leaving all details to Congress, had mere- 
ly stated strongly his conviction that those 
measures should look to the definite resump- 
tion of specie payments, and that every kind 
of inflation and expansion should be avoid- 
ed. This is evidently his wish, but the 
expression becomes confused and doubtful 
among the various suggestions that he 
makes. 

Yet, as we said, every man is very tena- 
cious of his financial views, and the Presi- 
dent states his with every other citizen. 
It does not follow that Congress will adopt 
them, nor does he ask it. He says expressly 
that they are submitted for consideration, 
not as recommendations. There are other 
points of the Message to which we shall re- 
turn. 





THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 


Tue selection of Chief Justice of the 
United States, which is the most important 
and dignified post to which the President 
nominates, is not a difficult task; for the 
kind of man who should be selected ts plain- 
ly determined, and the number of such men 


ual grasp and insight raise him above the 
mere literal and technical limits of his pro- 
fession, and who is therefore fitted to deal 
ably with all public interests. Such a man 
will usually be known to the country, and 
not a8 a lawyeronly. This was true of Jay, 
of ELLsworta, of and of CHasE, 
The appointment of Tangy by President 
JACKSON was the reward of faithful political 
service. He had been Attorney-General, and 
was put into the to remove the de- 
posits; but he had nothing of the kind of 





public reputation shared by all the other 

Chief Justices. Judge Story was the man 

who should have succeeded MarsHatt. 
That the nomination of Mr. Wizu1aMs 


greatly satycised the somntry to Siliupate- 
ble. can, however, be no i 
of his ability or of his character. was 
bred a lawyer. He has been a judge in 
Oregon, a Senator of the United States, one 
of the negotiators of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and Attorney-General of the United 
States. In all these positions he has served 
ereditably ; and he is a man of such vigor- 
ous mind and strong will, so well grounded 
a lawyer, and so informed by his official 
of the practice in the Supreme 
Court, that there is no reasonable doubt of 
his adequate discharge of the great duty to 
which he has been called. It may truly be 
said of him that he takes his seat without 
the fatal suspicion that attended Mr. Cuasz 
of a restless desire of the Presidency, or the 
universal conviction that followed Mr. Ta- 
NEY into the same seat that he owed it to 
his servility to the President. Nor does any 
one who knows him doubt that in ascend- 
ing the bench he leaves political aspiration 
behind, and will henceforth hold his great 
predecessors, Jay and MARSHALL, in view as 
the inspiration of his conduct and career. 





JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL 
HOLT. 


It is the instinet of an honorable man to 
disregard slander. He feels that with those 
who know him his character is as powerful 
as his word, and to the most clamorous cal- 
umny he therefore opposes silence. But to 
a public man this is not always permitted. 
Slander may take such a form as to compel 
notice and refutation. And this is the posi- 
tion in which Judge-Advocate-General Hor 
has found himself, and which has necessi- 
tated his recent “Vindication” and “Re- 
joinder.” Such publications are undoubt- 
edly more distasteful to him than to any 
one else, but the most obvious duty is often 
extremely disagreeable. In this case it was 
honorably unavoidable, and it has been most 
conclusively performed. 

Soon after the execution of the assassins 
of President LINcoLN it was stated upon 
the authority of President Jonnson that 
Judge Hott had withheld from him the rec- 
ommendation of five members of the court 
to commute the sentence of Mrs. SURRATT. 
To those who know Judge Hott such a 
charge was simply monstrous. When it be- 


veracity, without evidence. Had Judge 
Hott demanded a court of inquiry, the Pres- 
ident would have appointed the court, he 
would have appeared as accuser and wit- 
ness, and would finally have decided upon 
the finding of the court. ‘But knowing the 
President's total want of truth in making 
the charge, Judge Hott could not be so 
mad as to recognize him as the final judge 
in the case. There was no course left for 
him but to await some positive proof, if it 
should happily exist, and meanwhile to col- 
lect circumstantial evidence, which, howev- 
er, he knew could not in such a case be con- 
elusive. It was not until this year that he 
ascertained the existence of conclusive evi- 
dence, of which he possessed himself as rap- 
ENY Go POSED, Gud whieh ho gebiuched in 
u 
Mr. Joun A. BrincHam, who was 
Judge-Advocate for the United States in the 
trial, states that he drew the for 
Mrs. SURRATT, and called the attention of 
Secretary StaNnTON to it before the final ac- 
tion of the President ; that after the execu- 
tion he saw the petition attached to the rec- 
ord in the case; that soon after he asked 
Secretaries SEWARD and STaNTON if the pe- 
tition had been ited to the President 
before his final action; that each of them 
said that it was, and that the President and 
the cabinet were a unit in denying the 
prayer. Mr. Brneuam, in justice to him- 
self, wished to make the fact public, but Mr. 
STANTON advised him not to do so, and he re- 
frained. Attorney-General SPEED says that 
he saw the petition attached to the record 
in the President’s office. Mr. Secretary Har- 
LAN says that he entered the President’s 
room when Mr. Skwarp, Mr. StaNToN, and 
others of the cabinet were engaged in dis- 
cussing the question of commutation on ac- 
count of sex. Rey. Mr. BuTLER talked with 
the President upon the evening of the exe- 
cution, and the President spoke of the strong 
appeals that had been made to him for clem- 
ency to Mrs. SuRRaTr. Mesars. WRIGHT and 
Howk, clerks in the Bureau of Military Jus- 
tice, state that Judge Hott took the reeord 
with the petition to the President, and that 
when it returned to the office his approval 
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was written upon the leaf face to face with 
that on which the petition appeared. Gen- 
eral Exmy, who signed the petition, stated in 
writing in 1867 that within a day or two aft- 
er the execution Judge Hott told him that 
the President’s attention had been especially 
directed to the petition, but that he thought 
it wrong to grant the prayer. And General 
MussEy, who was President JoHNSON’s pri- 
vate secretary at the time, states that the 
President told him of the recommendation, 
and added that sex could make no difference 
in guilt. Moreover, during the remaining 
four years of his administration President 
JOHNSON not only did not prosecute Judge 
Hout for the dastardly offense which he 
charges upon him, but maintained his of- 
ficial relations unbroken. 

To all this evidence Mr. JoHNSON has 
lately replied. But he offers no testimony 
whatever. He says that ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral SPEED is mistaken, misrepresents other 
evidence, and makes no reference to the 
statement of General Mussry, whose word 
is unimpeachable. He says, indeed, that 
the published record in book form does not 
contain the recommendation to mercy. But 
the fact is that such a paper, often sub- 
scribed by members of a court-martial and 
appended to its proceedings, is no part what- 
ever of the legal record. It is simply the 
act of the members, not as a court, but as 
individuals. Nothing is more fully estab- 
lished than this in military law; and the 
publication to which Mr. JoHNSON refers is, 
and to be, merely a copy or ab- 
stract of the legal record. His reply to 
Judge Hott is characteristically prolix and 
pointless, and the “rejoinder” of the judge 
finally settles a controversy which he could 
not properly avoid. No one who knows 
him would need to read the evidence. But 
even an enemy must be persuaded by it. 
The letter of the Secretary of War, after 
reading the documents, expresses the con- 
clusion of every candid person who knows 
the facts. “There has never been in my 
mind any doubt,” says General BELKNAP, 
“as to your honorable action in the matter, 
and the testimony they [the letters] contain 
is conclusive. They certainly form your 
complete vindication.” 





INFLATION. 


As the first important action at this ses- 
sion of the Republican majority of the House 
of Representatives in caucus was a unani- 
mous resolution to repeal the increased sal- 
ary bill, so the first speech in the Senate was 
that of the Republican Senator MorRILL, 
of Vermont, which was a most forcible and 
cogent denunciation of inflation, and an elo- 
quent appeal for a speedy definite resump- 
tion of specie payment. It was a statement 
of plain and indisputable principles, and 
expresses the convictions of the great mass 
of the most intelligent people in the coun- 
try. The Secretary of the Treasury, also, in 
his report reminds the eager speculators and 
visionaries who are hoping for inflation, and 
will use every art to secure it, of the solemn- 
ly pledged faith of the country, constantly 
repeated. In a passage in which the word 
“large” is at variance with the rest, the 
Secretary says: 

“ But any large augmentation of the issue of United 
tender notes in time of peace would not 


would post- 
pone the day of payments, and render it more 
difficult to attain in the distant future, unsettle confi- 
dence in our national finances, and be a serious detri- 
ment to public credit at home and abroad.” 

“The more solemn pledge” of which the 
Secretary we reproduce for the in- 
struction of these who would evade it, and 
to show the impossibility, with honor, of any 
inflation whatever. The bill became a law 
on the 18th of March, 1869, and was the first 
act signed by President GRANT: 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That in order to remove any 
doubt as to the purpose of the t to dis- 


earliest 
United 

The maintenance of this pledged public 
faith was one of the chief and most persua- 
sive Republican declarations in the cam- 





paign of 1868. It was a solemn engagement 
to return as soon as possible to the only safe 
and simple principles and practice. Recent 
events have shown in the most menacing 
manner the consequences of continued con- 
tempt of those principles, and have at the 
same time given us the opportunity of re- 
turning to them. The best sentiment in the 
country denounces every kind of inflation; 
the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury declare for a specie basis ; Senator SHER- 
MAN, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and a very cautious man, says that 
he shall not feel safe until we reach specie 
payments ; the most intelligent journals in 
the country condemn inflation, under what- 
ever pretense, as a fatal folly. But, despite 
wisdom and experience, Senator FERRY, of 
Michigan, deliberately proposes that, in sub- 
stance and effect, the pledged faith of the 
country be violated, that the present curren- 
cy of all kinds be expanded to $800,000,000, 
and that paper be made lawful money! As 
if conscious that his scheme is condemned 
by every sound and proved principle, he be- 
gan by saying deprecatingly that he spoke 
as a “ business” and “ practical” man. But 
does Senator Ferry doubt that business and 
practical affairs, whether of states or indi- 
viduals, can be safely conducted only upon 
approved principles? The dangerous tend- 
ency of his speech is fully exposed by that 
of Senator MorRILL—a speech that every 
body can understand. 





THE SPANISH DIFFICULTY. 


As we write, it is announced that Spain 
has asked a modification of the terms agreed 
upon for the settlement of the Virginius dif- 
ficulty, and that the ship be delivered to a 
third power until her right to the United 
States flag is established. The grounds for 
this request, either in justice or international 
law, are not stated; but it is very well un- 
derstood that it is made in consequence of 
the attitude of the “Casino” in Cuba. It 


must be assumed that Spain acceded to a 


settlement which she deliberately approved 
and believed to be reasonable, unless, indeed, 
it can be shown that our demand was un- 
fairly peremptory. But if she asks for 
modification, we are bound to hear the 
grounds of her request, because we have no 
doubt of her good faith and friendly inten- 
tion. 

Should it appear, however, that the re- 
quest does not spring from any doubt of the 
justness of the agreement, but from doubt 
of her ability to execute her engagement, 
we must regard it as a confession of her im- 
paired sovereignty. It would, however, be 
very disagreeable to be dragged into war by 
the unlawful acts of a few filibusters, nor 
would it be inspiring to patriotism to know 
that our honor somehow required that we 
should defend the fraudulent use of our flag. 
We hope that the CasTELaR Government will 
not find itself forced to yield to the Cuban 
“Casino,” for the United States could not help 
recognizing the fact. Of course we could 
not leave any of our national rights or in- 
terests to the mercy or control of a knot of 
savage slave-holders, such as the masters of 
the “ Casino” seem to be. Meanwhile there 
is no real excitement whatever upon the 
subject in this country. A very few news- 
papers foolishly insult the Administration 
for not eagerly seizing a chance of shedding 
precious blood, and of hopelessly deepening 


the gravity of the financial situation. But. 


no patriotic or thoughtful man wishes for 
war, and we believe it to be the sincere hope 
of the country that the Spanish Government 
will order a naval force to execute its com- 
mands, and so test conclusively its power 
ovei its own citizens. 





MR. PRINCE FOR SPEAKER. 


Tue Legislature of New York should con- 
tinue the good work begun in the courts. 
Since not only TWEED but his accomplices 
are sent to jail, none of TWEED’s men, and 
no man of the TWEED school, no jobber, no 
tainted or suspected or notorious member 
of the Legislature, must be countenanced or 
favored. The Republican party is respon- 
sible for the organization of the Assembly, 
and its duty is plain. The public mind is 
impatient of jobbing and thieving and swin- 
dling. It has a fit of honesty andeconomy, 
and political principle and deceney, which 
greatly amuses the chief of the salary grab- 


bers, General BUTLER, who wal Deon, 
Mr. Kasson that if economy and A 


or any other kind of demagogism, is his 
little game, he will take a hand. The gen- 
eral sees that just now honor and decency 
are the cue, and he will humor the folly. 
He is not mistaken. The first act of the 
Republican majority in Congress is to move 
for the repeal of the “salary grab,” and the 
Democrats are justly denounced for discoun- 
tenancing a similar movement. The party 
in the State of New York must not falter. 
The State was lost at the late election be- 





cause the party seemed to be irresolute in 
reform. The State is not Democratic. Let 
the majority in the Legislature take care 
that it does not become so, 

The first act of the Assembly will be the 
election of Speaker, and that will show both 
what it is and what it means todo. A proper 
choice will be as cheering as the Republican 
opening of Congress. There are but very 
few members mentioned for the position, 
and of these there is but one that will sat- 
isfy the demands of the hour. Mr. Privce, 
of Queens, is not only, in continuous service, 
one of the oldest members, if not the old- 
est, of the House, but he is a man of high 
character and of conceded ability and ex- 
perience. He was never approached by 
brokers in votes. He was never, as so many 
clever and good-natured members are, a no- 
torious jobber. But he is well known as 
one of the most industrious, taithful, and 


intelligent of legislators. Although always \ on "The President's Mi 
! bared Fw homens Fen og De Te A} 8 
of both 


a Republican, he has been twice elected with 
virtual unanimity, no Democrat opposing. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the business 
of the House, and by his iong and honorable 
and efficient service he has justly merited 
the distinction. 

The election of Mr. Prince as Speaker 
would have the most gratifying and re-as- 
suring effect upon the party. It would be 
the proof that while TwExp is punished, 
Tweedism is no longer tolerated in its chief 
seat, the Legislature. It would show that 
the Republicans of New York, who in elect- 
ing Mr. CoRNELL last year testified their 
sense of the importance and dignity of the 
Speakership, mean to maintain their posi- 
tion. To withdraw from it, to select any 
other kind of candidate, any member, for 
instance, known to be beloved of the lobby 
and “skilled talent,” and of shysters and 
jobbers of all kinds—any member, in short, 
whose political character and legislative 
practices are not known to be above re- 
proach—wonuld be to disgust and alienate 
all honorable Republicans. And we repeat, 
of the very few men named for the Speaker- 
ship Mr. PRINCE is conspicuously the fittest. 





THROWING AWAY THE PUBLIC 
MONEY. 


Ir is to be hoped that Congress has as- 
sembled with a profound conviction of the 
public impatience of extravagance of every 
kind. If it has not, it will have conclusive 
evidence of it at the first sign of railroad 
loans or subsidies, or national aid to the 
private pockets of persons or of companies. 
It is no secret that the Pacific railroads will 
press most vigorously for assistance, and 
the power of the railroad lobby in Wash- 
ington is undeniable. But members should 
recollect in time that every man who votes 
away the money or the credit of the country 
to these roads will be branded as false to 
the public interest. These projects are at- 
tempts to enrich private persons at the pub- 
lie cost, and the Crédit Mobilier investiga- 
tions of last winter show us how the work 
in Congress is done. The argument is that 
they are great public works, and it is declared 
to be a national duty to “develop” the re- 
sources of the continent. Such an argument 
is applicable to every kind of speculation, 
and every intelligent person knows that 
these roads are the growth of the wild and 
reckless spirit which belongs to an irre- 
deemable paper era. 

should understand also that the 
country will not be deceived by the argu- 
ment that more land or bonds must be given 
te save those already gone. If we have made 
an immense mistake, we shal! not remedy it 
by persisting in it. The difficulty is radical 
and fatal. There was no real demand for 
the roads. They were, in the truest sense, 
ons; and if any proof were wanting, 
it is found in the inability to negotiate loans 
in Europe, because it was there plainly seen 
by the shrewdest financiers that for an in- 
definite period there was no prospect of a 
return upon the investment. Railroad cap- 
ital and combinations in this country are al- 
ready powerful enough, and need no assist- 
ance from Congress. Indeed, it is the aid of 
Congress which is largely responsible for 
the enormous growth of the power that is 
already perilous in its influence upen Con- 
gress and State Legislatures. 

In the present situation of the country 
there is safety only in plain principles. “I 
feel,” said Mr. Sewarp, in one of his best 
speeches—“ I feel the sands of compromise 
slipping from under my feet, and they take 
hold of the rock of the Constitution.” Let 
Congress spurn sophistry, and plant itself 
upon the truth. With the present railroad 
system of the country no new road is need- 
ed which private capital should not build. 





t aid should | 





business. Every honest mati in the country 
is economizing, and while there is no dispo- 
sition to quarrel with necessary expenses, 
Congress may be very sure that extrava- 
gance in public affairs will not be tolerated. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tur “third opened its session at noon 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
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THE “LOCH EARN,” 


THE LOSS OF THE “VILLE DU HAVRE.” 


Tue French steam-ship Ville du Havre, which sailed from this port on 
the 15th of November with more than 300 souls on board, was early on 
the morning of November 22 run down in mid-ocean by the sailing ship 
Loch Earn, bound from London to New York. Within twelve minutes 
after the collision the Vil/e du Havre sank, carrying down 226 men, women, 
and children. 

By the accounts which have reached us of this awful calamity there 
seems to have been inexcusable negligence or mismanagement on the part 
of some one either on the steam-ship or the sailing vessel. The night was 
clear, and the lights on the Loch Karn were seen by the look-out on the 
Ville du Havre a quarter of an hour before the collision took place. It 
is stated that the officer in charge of the steamer at the time, Lieutenant 
ENDURAND, supposed he had time to clear the approaching vessel, and 
that, appalled by the calamity which resulted from his error of judgment, 
he made no effort to save himself, and was drowned. |The full details of 
the disaster will be brought out by the judicial inquiry which has been 
ordered in France. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the horrors of this sad calamity. 
The Ville du Havre was one of the finest and largest steam-ships sailing 
out of this port. She was commanded by an able and experienced officer, 
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THE “TRIMOUNTAIN.” 


Captain Surmont, and manned by a well-disciplined crew ; and her pas- 
sengers had probably no more thonght of danger than people have in 
crossing a ferry. When the crash came, in the darkness of the night, jit 
broke clear through one side of the steamer, killing passengers in their 
berths, and bringing with it a deluge of water that rapidly filled the hold. 
The deck was soon thronged with startled passengers ; but many, paralyzed 
with terror, remained in their state-rooms and perished without making 
an effort to escape their too certain doom. Thirty or forty passengers 
succeeded in getting into the long-boat and were ready for launching when 
suddenly the mizzen-mast fell over and crushed many of them to death. 
Immediately afterward others were killed by the fall of the mainmast. 
Many leaped into the water and endeavored to swim to the Loch Karn, 
which had drifted about half a mile off, and from which boats had been at 
once sent to the rescue. The purser of the Ville du Havre states that 
while swimming toward the Loch Earn he turned his head and saw the 
ill-fated steamer disappear without reeling. She went down head-fore- 
most. For an instant a dreadful shriek rang out upon the air, and then 
all was still. 

The boats of the Loch Earn continued cruising at the scene of the disas- 
ter until ten o'clock, when all hope of finding other survivors of the wreck 
was reluctantly abandoned. Eighty-seven persons, including sixty of the 
officers and crew, had been picked up or had reached the Loch Earn 
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by swimming. Captain ScrMont remained on 
the bridge until the last, and was not picked up 
for an hour after the steamer had sunk. In the 
afternoon the American ship 7rimountain, Cap- 
tain UrquHART, bound to Bristol, came in sight, 
and vo her all but two of the passengers were 
transferred. Captain Urquuart says they were 
crowded into a small cabin, in a most pitiable 
state. ‘They were heart-broken, many of them 
almost destitute of clothing; but amidst their 
grief they expressed their gratitude to the cap- 
tain and crew of the Loch Earn for saving them 
from a watery grave. They were supplied with 
such clothing as could be spared by the officers 
and men of the two ships, but some were still 
almost naked. Quite a large proportion of them 
were suffering from severe bruises received from 
fragments of the wreck while in the water. 

After the transfer of the rescued passengers 
Captain Urqu#art cruised about the scene of 
the wreck until nearly dark, but without suc- 
cess. He then proceeded on his voyage, intend- 
ing to land at Queenstown ; but a favorable wind 
enabled him to reach Cardiff, where the surviv- 
ors were very kindly received, and supplied with 
clothing. 

On examining the books of the company, and 
comparing the numbers of the state-rooms occu- 
pied by the rescued passengers with the plans of 
the ship, it was found that all who were saved 
had held rooms in the immediate vicinity of the 
stairways, thus being enabled to reach the deck 
almost instantly upon the shock being felt, while 
those passengers further off from the stairways 
were unable to escape before the ship went down. 

Among the survivors was a lady whose hus- 
band and four children were lost; three young 
ladies lost their father and mother; one young 
gentleman lost his father, mother, and sister. 
The sufferings of those who were rescued were 
intense, the cold being very severe. Many per- 
sons were nearly insensible when taken from the 
water, and must have perished soon. 

The Ville du Havre, of which several illustra- 
tions will be found on page 1136, was not a new 
ship, but the old Napoleon III., lengthened and 
altered, Her length was 423 feet 6 inches, her 
breadth of beam 43 feet. Last year she was 
fitted out with new engines and boilers. Her 
accommodations were of the most elegant de- 
scription. ‘The state-rooms were of unusual size, 
aud furnished in an elaborate manner. They 
were below the main saloon, leaving the latter 
apartment the entire width of the vessel. This 
saloon, nearly 60 feet in length, was furnished 
and decorated in a manner altogether unequaled 
by that of any steamer afloat. All that costly 
woods, rare marbles, elaborate carvings, tasteful 
gilding, immense mirrors, brilliant chandeliers, 
rich carpeting, and luxurious upholstery could 
afford in the way sf regal splendor was here com- 
bined in one gorgeous concentration of magnifi- 
cence. A noticeable feature in this saloon was 
a splendid library, containing an assortment of 
well-selected works. Further forward were the 
ladies’ boudoir, reading and smoking rooms, bath- 
rooms, bar, etc. The officers’ quarters were 
spacions, and the crew had more than usually 
comfortable accommodations. The value of the 

Ville du Havre was $1,500,000. 

The iron ship Loch Earn, of which we give 
a sketch on page 1133, was built in Glasgow in 
1869. She is 226 feet in length on deck, 35 feet 
beam, 21 feet depth of hold, and of 1200 tons 
burden. Her bowsprit was wrenched away by 
the force of the collision, and she was otherwise 
badly damaged about the bows. She is com- 
manded by — WitiiamM RoBErtTson. 

The ship Zrimountain, of which we give a 
sketch on page 1133, is owned by Messrs. J. H. 
Wiscuester & Co., of No. 52 South Street, 
New York. She is a wooden vessel, 175 feet 6 
inches long, 35 feet 3 inches beam, 29 feet depth 
of hold, and of 1301 tons burden. When the 
Trimountain fell in with the Loch Earn she 
was on her way from this port to Bristol, En- 
giand, with a general cargo, having sailed on 
the 10th ult. 

Captain Wittram W. Urqumart, command- 
ing the Trimountain, was born at Essex, Con- 
necticut, June 26, 1838, and is consequently in 
his thirty-sixth year. He is of a sailor fam- 
ily, his father, the late Captain Joun Urgu- 
HART, having been for many years a popular and 
successful ship-master in the ‘‘ New York and 
Havre Line” of E. D. Hurvsvr, at a period an- 
terior to the advent of ocean steamers. Cap- 
tain W. W. Urnquuart, whose portrait is giv- 
en on page 1133, entered the merchant service 
when quite a youth, and at the early age of 
twenty-one years was master of the fine ship 
American Eagle, of E. Moraan’s Sons’ Lon- 
don line. He has always been remarkably for- 
tunate in his profession, and has made some 
of the quickest trips across the Atlantic on rec- 
ord. His last passage in the Zrimountain from 
London to New York was accomplished in the 
short space of seventeen days, while on his pres- 
ent voyage he made the trip from New York 
to Bristol in nineteen days from dock to dock. 
The captain appears to be one of Neptune's fa- 
vorites. He has a brother, Jonnw Urquuart, 
master of the American ship Frances P. Sa 
plying between New Orleans and Havre, who is 
also a thorough sailor, full of energy and reso- 
lution. 

Among the lost by this dreadful calamity 
were Judge Rorus W. Peckuam and his wife. 
Judge Pecxuam, whose portrait is given on 
page 1140, had long held a high place in the 
ranks of the judiciary of New York State. The 
deceased gentleman was born at Rensselaerville, 
Albany County, New York, on December 20, 
1809. He graduated at Union College, and 
practiced law with much success in Albany, his 
great forensic ability and legal acumen being 
recognized by his being appointed District At- 
torney in 1837. In 1852 he was elected to Con- 


gress as a Representative from Albany, and 





served one term; in 1858 his merits procured 
him election as Justice of the Supreme Court 
from the Third Judicial District, and in 1867 he 
was re-elected, no -_—— candidate being 
nominated. In 1870 Judge PeckHam was elect- 
ed one of the Justices of the Court of A 

and this position he retained until his , 
In polities he was a stanch Democrat, and that 
party has lost a powerful supporter by his de- 
mise, and the State one of the most upright and 
brilliant luminaries that ever adorned the bench. 
The deceased gentleman was twice married. His 
first wife was a daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Lacy, a noted Episcopal divine, by whom he 
had several children, one of whom is well known 
as a prominent member of the New York bar. 
In 1861 Judge Peckuam espoused Miss Foore. 
Survivors say that both husband and wife met 
death with Christian calmness and resignation. 
A brother of the deceased judge, Mr. Georce 
W. Peckuam, an aged and highly esteemed res- 
ident of Milwaukee, was so affected by the intelli- 
gence of the disaster that, in a moment of mental 
aberration, he committed suicide by drowning. 





PERSONAL. 


Proressor James Craia Watson, of the Ann 
Arbor Observatory, Michigan, has recently re- 
ceived the Latanpe medal of the French Insti- 
tute, which was awarded to him in 1870 for his 
valuable astronomical discoveries. 

—That wonderful specimen of a class of pub- 
lic men now nearly extinct, Sam Houston, of 
Texas, when living as a Senator in Washington, 
at WILLaRD’s, slept on buffalo-robes spread on 
the floor, and kept inscribed in large type over 
his mantel-piece the words, “‘ My time for re- 
tiring is nine o’clock.”’ 

—Dr. Epwarp WarREN writes from Cairo, 
Egypt, to a friend in Baltimore, that there is 
‘a splendid opportunity for women dentists in 
Egypt, as in the East women are forbidden to 
consult with men.” There are three or four 
Englishwomen practicing dentistry in Cairo, ac- 
cording to Dr. WARREN’s letter, and all are do- 
ing well, 

—Apropos of the termination of the trial of 
WiLuiaM M. TWEED, a gentleman sends to the 
Evening Fost a line, saying that the closing 
scenes recall to mind the following lines from 
Poper’s Essay on Man, the first four of which ure 
of course familiar to all, but the remaining two 
are probably not so generally remem : 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But where th’ extreme of vice was ne'er agreed— 

Where’s the north? at York ’tis on the Tweed.” 

—As illustrative of the saying that ‘some 
things can be done as well as others,” the Rev. 
J. H. WiLsur, who has for twelve years labored 
among the Yokima Indians in Oregon, states 
that there are about four hundred converted In- 
dians under his care, and in every case there has 
been a complete and voluntary abandonment of 
the use of tobacco. 

—DANIEL ANDREWS died recently in Delaware. 
He left a large fortune, and bequeathed to his 
brother the sum of six cents, because that 
brother had once jerked a chair from under him, 
and suffered him to fall upon the floor. He 
oughtn’t to have done it. 

—Hon. Dante. W. Vooruess, of Indiana, was 
recently in Mississippi, where he had been en- 

yaged in an important insurance case. Mr. 
Foonuss is doubtless the most eloquent advo- 
cate at the Indiana bar, and he expresses his de- 
age never again to enter the arena of 

itics. 
eo BaRING and CRoosBAILE, two well- 
connected Englishmen, the former of whom is a 
scion of the famous London banking house, 
have settled in Northern Idaho, where they in- 
ee to undertake sheep-breeding on a Jarge 
scale. 

—Mr. C. Reep, M.P., one of the prominent 
aw 4 pene re meow Convention late- 
y held in this city, speaking at a banquet recent] 
given by the Pm | Mayor etiantas, beskeaeh that 

e was persuaded that ‘the middle class of Amer- 
ica had a strong, deep feeling of affection for En- 
gland, and that so long as that feeling existed, 
and was genuinely reciprocated, there need be 
no fear for the peace of the world.’”? Well, the 
sentiment is a nice one; but we can not always 
tell. This Spanish matter: how it has stirred 

us all up, and what a rattling it has made amon 
the rusty old cannon, the rusty old ships, an 
the army and navy officers, who were ly get- 
ting rusty! 

—Captain Speepy, a British officer who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Abyssinian war, has 
entered the service of the of Larut at a 
salary of $60,000 a year. The captain was for- 
merly tutor of the son of the late King Tuxo- 
porus of Abyssinia, and if he saves up his 
money for five or six years, can ceme back to 
England and live upon the interest thereof. 

—That very outspoken man, CHARLES Brap- 
LAUGH, in as h delivered recently at Cincin- 
nati, appeared to. enjoy his little ironical tribute 
to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. ‘‘ We pay the Prince,” said he, ** £50,000 
a year for being Prince of Wales, and £63,000 a 
year for bei uke of Cornwall, but we have 
the benefit of him as a military man. [Laugh- 
ter.] We pay his salary as general in the army 
and as colonel of two ents, which he never 
sees, At his majority he received $6,500,000, 
the accumulations of the duchy during his mi- 
nority, and yer before last we paid £7600 for 
repairs to the house he lives in. We pay the 
Duke of Edinburgh $75,000 for being Duke. We 

y him his salary as a naval officer. Recently 

e visited the colonies, and we voted him £3400 
to enable him to be generous there. The colo- 
nial papers say that although he took the money, 
he left the colonial committees to pay for many 
of the presents. I have been recently reading 
our blue-books, and in the portion devoted to 
irrecoverable balances from dead and absconding 
paymasters I find an item of £450 borrowed b 
the Duke from the pay-chest of his ship an 
mever returned.” 

—Altho only thirty-six years old, Mr. 
ProctTo: ¢ English as mer, now in this 
country, is a very prolific author, and has “‘ gone 
to the head” in every class of study to which he 
has devoted himself from boy to the pres- 
ent time. He is the author of works enough, 





many of them profound, to have occupied a life 
twice as long, and has so written that the _ 
ple—every body—could understand the sublime 
truths of astronomy. 

—In the financial circles of New York no 
man is better known, or has for half a century 
borne a higher name for probity and ability, 
than SHEPHERD Knapp, Esq., president of the 
Mechanics’ Bank. In a note to the Board of 
Directors, dated the 21st ult., he expresses his 
determination to retire from the presidency at 
the close of the year—and this on account of 
advanced age, private affairs, and the many 
trusts committed to his care. The directors, in 
accepting the resignation, allude to the ability 
and success which have attended his presidency 
of five-and-thirty years, and the agreeable rela- 
tions that have existéd between them. It is 
rare that an official continues so long in one po- 
sition as Mr. Knapp has; rarer that success has 
so uniformly attended official labor; rarer still 
that amidst the cares and responsibilities of a 
large moneyed corporation e@ nevertheless 
was always found for devotion to the interests 
of our leading charities, and to benevolent and 
eg labors of all sorts. In old age he re- 
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“ Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

—Speaking of the Rev. Witt14m Tuorptz, of 
Bristol, England, an English paper tells us that 
so large was he that in preaching an ordination 
sermon he had to be hoisted into the pulpit over 
the “> door es too narrow to admit 
him. riously enough, his sermon was on 
“the importance of a right introduction into 
the Christian ministry,’’ and he founded his dis- 
course on the parable in which it is declared 
that “‘he that entereth not by the door into the 
sheep-fold, but climbeth ge other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber. But he that en- 
— in by the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep.” 

= a HorrMay, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
recently received from the German government 
a silver medal, attached ze ring to the “‘ non- 
combatant” ribbon, of German colors, black, 
white, and red. The medal is in consideration 
of services rendered by Dr. Horrman during 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

—Sir Henry Houuanp left personal property 
to the value of $700,000, and Sir Epwin Lanp- 
SEER $800,000. The latter left to his sister Jzes- 
siz all the jewelry and other articles received 
from the Queen, and the balance of his property 
is divided between his brother Tuomas and his 
three sisters. 

—When Mr. CHartes Lanman finished his 
useful of he had accumulated 
about ten thousand of autobiographical 
letters. After arranging them in a series of vol- 
umes he sold them AY Cooke. When the 
business affairs of Mr. CooKE became involved 
he received an offer from a library in Englan 
of $5000 for the whole collection, which was ac- 
cepted. So that curious collection has passed 
from our native heath, and become the property 
of the hated foreigner. 

—Mr. Wikre CoLirns’s New Magdalen has 
been translated into Italian, and is to be pub- 
lished at Milan. 

—The new Hungarian Archbishop of Erlau, 
Monsignor SamMassa, made a remarkable speech 
on the occasion of his installation. He openly 
declared himself an adherent of constitutional 
gy mee and admitted that the Roman Catho- 

ic Church had brought upon herself the meas- 
ures which have been taken of late years for lim- 
iting her power. ‘‘I promise,”’ he concluded, 
‘that I will persist in loving my country, in be- 
ing faithful to my king, and in respecting and 
obeying the constitutional laws.” 

—WituiaM A. RICHARDSON, ex-member of 
Congress and Senator of Illinois, and ex-Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, announces: “I have assumed 
charge of the Quincy (Illinois) Herald. In ad- 
vanced life I am taking upon myself grave re- 
sponsibilities in fields of labor untried by me. 

hile I shall advance and maintain my views 
with fearlessness and frankness, I will endeavor 
to have due regard for the feelings and sensibil- 
ities of others.” Governor RICHARDSON may 
have this to learn—that the ple are not so 
anxious about the “‘ views” of any one individ- 
ual, however ‘fearlessly’? expressed. What 
they want is a good newspaper. Extreme par- 
tisanship no longer commands influence or re- 
spect. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Iv noticing the ey activity of the United 
States, in the last few years, in the exploration 
of the regions of the West and Northwest, we 
must not forget that Canada has been occu- 
pied in a sim manner in reference to her 
own Western ee. Several important 
ological and phical surveys have toun fee 
stituted, in addition to the t general geolog- 
ical survey that has been in progress for man 
years, the reports of which have proved of suc 
standard value. During the past season Mr. 
SELWYN, director of the geological survey, and 
Mr. R. BELL have been engaged in the regions 
watered by the North Saskatchewan, while Mr. 
RICHARDSON has been on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains, in British Columbia. Mr. G. 
M. Dawson, geologist of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, has just completed a survey of the Lake 
of the Woods and its neighborhood, and during 
the season many collections have been made in 
the country west of Pembina, which, although 
not equal in value to those of Dr. in the 
sume field, will yet prove of much importance. 


We learn from Nature that the Challenger 
reached the coast of Brazil on tite 15th of Sep- 
tember last, and was to leave Bahia on the 25th 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 





Dr. A. B. Merger has reeently returned to 
Vienna, from his expedition to New Guinea, 
having landed there at MacCleur’s Inlet on the 
west coast, and crossed the main-land to the ba 
of Geelvink. In addition to numerous speci- 
mens of nearly all the known species of the 
birds-of-paradise, he thinks he has obtained one 
that is new to science, 





We find in Nature the record of the death of 
Dr. Orro WucuenreER, a well-known German nat- 
uralist and physician, long resident at Bahia in 
Brazil. This gentleman has long been noted 
for the zealous prosecution of the study of nat- 
ural history, and for his readiness to enter into 





correspondence with naturalists in America and 
Europe. He has published several papers on 
the reptiles of Brazil, as also on its birds, and 
transmitted numerous collections of specimens 
to America and Europe. His death leaves a 
blank in the list of naturalists in South America 
that it will be quite difficult to fill. 


The death is recorded during the month of 
October of Dr. J. J. Kaup, Grand Ducal Inspect- 
or of the Museum of Darmstadt. 








Captain Wes, in a — earented to the 
Royal Society upon the physical condition of 
the arctic seas near Spitzbergen, mentions a very 
curious fact, namely, that the temperature some- 
times increases considerably at great depths. 
Thus on the 12th of July, when in latitude 80° 
17 north, the vessel being fixed in the ice, the 
temperature actually increased to +64° at a 
depth of 600 fathoms, proving, in his opinion, 
the southward flow of a vast body of warm water. 
This could not have been derived from the Gulf 
Stream, because nowhere as high as 50° or 60° 
does it have so high a temperature at the surface. 
Even if the whole of the water of the Gulf Stream 
were spread over the water of the north, its depth 
would not exceed ten fathoms; whereas warm 
water of 42° F. occurs to the depth of 400 fath- 
oms, and north of Spitzbergen it is found as high 
as 64° F. at 600 fathoms. 

A northward drift of the Atlantic from warm 
localities will not explain this fact, since the 
soundings obtained by CARPENTER and others 
gave temperatures much below 64°. Again, the 
waters flow south and not north. Volcanic ac- 
tion, or a warm mineral spring, might be given 
as the cause; but there is no evidence of this, 
and the true explanation is still a matter of un- 
certainty. 





Mr. GzorGe ORMEROD, the well-known an- 
tiquary, of Ledbury Park, Gloucestershire, En- 
gland, died in October last, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 





The blue color of certain lakes, especially that 
of Geneva, is maintained by some to be due to 
the occurrence of finely dissolved or very mi- 
nutely divided yey silica; and M. CoLas 
now maintains that the blue color of the sky is 
produced by the same substance, kept in sus- 
pension in the air on account of its great light- 
ness, 





Some specimens of plants collected by Dr. 
BessE.s in Polaris Bay, and presented by him 
to Captain MARKHAM, were recently submitted 
to Dr. J. D. Hooker for determination, as being 
the most northern point where any —— 
mous plants were ever secured. The species 
proved to be Draba ou. L.; Cerastium alpi- 
num, L.; Tarazacum densleonis, Desf. var.; and 
Poa flexuosa, Wall. 


Dr. J. Liypsay Stewankt, late Conservator of 
Forests in the Punjab, ig India, and a copious 
writer on Indian botany, lately deceased. 


In a paper on the fossil corals of the eocene 
formation of the West Indies, Professor Dun- 
CAN states that the affinities and identities of 
the fossil forms with those of contemporaneous 
reefs in Asia and Europe, and the limitation of 
the —— of the existing Caribbean coral fauna, 
establish the correctness of the views put forth 
by 8. P. Woopwarp, Carrick Moors, and him- 
self concerning the upheaval of the Isthmus of 
Panama after the termination of the miocene 
period. 


For some time past an important enterprise 
has been carried on in the interest of geological 
science in the formation known as sub- den 
the object being to determine the existence of 
coal at any depth, so as to reach the paleozoic 
rocks. The borings commenced about 250 feet 
down in the known Purbeck beds, and on the 
1st of September they had reached a depth of 
feet. — a hoy . = wang ness in 

meter, and cuts only on the outer leav- 
ing a core, which is frequently cxuncsel te the 
tu It is pro to prosecute this boring 
to the depth of feet if necessary. 


The death of Sir Henry Hotuanp took place 
in London on the 28th of October last, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. Sir Henry was 
well known in this country in consequence of 
a visits made at erent intervals of 

me. : 








A catalogue of the cee Denetnn. een of 
Rhode Island has lately been published by Mr. 
Horace F. CaRPENTER, and has special refer- 
ence to the collection in the museum of the 
Franklin Society of Providence. According to 
this catalogue, there are in the State of terres- 
trial mollusca 36 species, of fluviatile 39, and of 
marine 131, or a total of 206. 


The fourth number of the circulars of the 
Bureau of Education for 1873 contains a list of 
Fee eagene by the members of certain coll 
faculties and institutions of learning in the Unit- 
ed States from 1867 to 1873, and constitutes 
quite a valuable record of scientific activity dur- 
ing that time. If the bureau would publish each 
year such a list as this of all American scientific 
papers it would mect a want that has been very 


urgently felt. 


Mr. ALBANY Hancock, an eminent anatomist, 
died on the 24th of October last. 


The German expedition for the exploration of 
the Libyan Desert, under Dr. GakHaRD RoaLrs, 
to which we have already referred, expected to 
start from Europe about the end of November, 
and from Egypt early in December. 


The report of the second annual meeting of 
the American Fish-culturists’ Association bas 
just been published in Albany, and contains a 
notice of the meeting held in New York on the 
1ith of February, 1873. On this occasion nu- 
merous topics connected with fish-culture were 
brought forward, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to memorialize Congress, asking for an ap- 
propriation of $30,000 for the promotion of the 
culture of food fishes. 

Am the papers presented was the presi- 
dent's address, containing a summary of what 
was done in fish-culture in 1872, recounting the 
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measures taken by the National Commissioner 
and the Stute Commissioners for the introduc- 
tion and increase of the salmon, shad, and other 
species. In a paper, by Professor Marurr, on 
artificial spawning as ticed in the cultiva- 
tion of trout, the o was ex that, 
contrary to the views of most fish-culturists, 
natural spawning is preferable to artificial in 
every respect, 

Mr. DyKEMAN, in a paper on the impregnation 
of trout eggs, gave the result of experiences at his 
establishment at ee. Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CHARLES BELL a [-per on the fecunda- 
tion of fish, in which he denies that the sperma- 
tozoa are distinguishable as independent organ- 
isms, instead of being simply free moving cells. 
A communication was presented by Mr. GEorGE 
SHEPPARD Pace upon fish-culture abroad, em- 
bracing the results of inquiries made by him, 
through the State Department, in China and Ja- 

n in regard to the practice in those countries. 

rom this it would appear that artificial culture, 
as we understand it, is unknown in those —_ 
efforts there being limited to the ° 
the spawn, as naturally impregnated, and hatch- 
ing them out; and also keeping fish in reser- 
voirs, where they can spawn, or where they can 
receive considerable aceession of growth. Mr. 
A. P. Rockwoep enumerates the native fish of 
Utah, among them including the lake trout, 
which sometimes we twenty-five pounds, 
the brook trout, weighing from one to three 

ounds, the sucker, chub, and a fish something 
ike the cat-fish. 

In addition to the papers actually presented 
at the meeting, the report embraces an extract 
from a letter of Professor Barrp, United States 
Fish Commissioner, addressed to the Committee 
en Appropriations of Congress, on the subject 
of fish propagation. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Rosert M‘Ciourg, well 
known among arctic explorers, died in London 
on the 18th of October at the age of sixty-six. 
His first service as a naval officer was on the sec- 
ond eelons, in of Sir Gzoroe Back to the arc- 





tic regions, in 1836. In 1844 he accompanied Sir 
JOHN in his search for Sir Jonn FRANKLIN, 
and in 1850 he began the voyage which secured 
to him the credit of being the discoverer of the 
Northwest a. The succeeding four years 
were spent by him, then Captain M‘CLurg, in 
search of traces of Sir JoHn FRANKLIN, and on 
his return to England he received £5000 as a 
reward for his success, and was subsequently 
knighted and made vice-admiral. 


The cod-fisheries of the Pacific have been quite 
successful during the omg season, all the fish 
taken being sure of a fuir market. The prices 
in San Francisco are about one cent per pound 
less. than for the Eastern cod. The total ar- 
rivals at San Francisco up to the end of Oc- 
tober from the Alaskan and Siberian fisheries 
amounted to 583,000 fish, of which 235,000 were 
from the Shumagin Islands and 348,000 from 
those of the Sea of Okhotek. The largest cargo 
by in was that by the Gold Hunter, of 

000. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE event of the week in the religious world 
is the formation of a new Church, which has 
taken the name of the ‘“‘ Reformed Episcopal 
Church.” A meeting of persons favorable to 
such an 0 ization was held in Association 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday, December 2. Aft- 
er effecting a temporary organization, a Declara- 
tion of Principles was read and referred to a 
committee. e committee, after consultation, 
submitted their report, which was unanimously 
adopted. It is in these words: 


“ Resol Post ap chem names we aunties 





led to 
the call for this meeting as presented by the i 
Bishop do here and now, in humble hence upen Al. 
mighty God, ourselves into a Chu to be 
known by the style and title of the Reformed 

Ch in conformity with the following Declara- 

in of ples, and with the Right Rev. Gzonesz 
Davi Cummins, D.D., as our Presiding Bishop. 

“ DEOLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

e Church, the 
faith once delivered to the saints, declares its in 
the ety Setotaese the Old and New 
as the Word of and the sole rule of faith and 


and adheres to episco- 
ee ne 
“IIL This Church, retaining a liturgy which shall 
not be imperative or rep sive of freska 





‘provided that the sub- 
stance of the faith be kept entire.’ 
Church 


“TV. This Church condemns and rejects the follow- 
ing erroneous doc as 
God's Word : 


“ First. That the Church of Christ exists only in one 
order or form of ecclesiastical ity. 


a Try 
i irdly. That the Lord’s table is an altar on which 
an oblation of the body and blood of Christ is offered 


anew to the Father. 
me That the of Christ in the Lord's 
Sup & presence in the elements of bread and wine. 
. That regeneration is inseparably connect- 


ed with baptism.” 

After an address by Bishop Cummins it was 
resolved that the general meeting of the Church 
should be known as its ‘“‘General Council ;” 
that the General Council should be held anru- 
ally on the second Wednesday in aH that a 
Standing Committee, a Finance Committee, and 
a Treasurer should be elected. These elections 
were accordi: made. The Presiding Bishop 
and the commit above named were appoint- 
ed a temporary Executive Committee, with power 
to frame a constitution and laws for the Charch, 
and to consider Baym alterations in the 
Prayer-Book of 1 1 to be reported to the 
General Council of 1874. 

The relation of the new Church to other 
churches was in the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously ado : 


‘‘ First. Ministers in good standing in other churches 





determined, and subscribing to the doctrine, discipline, 
and of this Church: 


« Secondly, All ordinations of and other 
ministers in this Church shall be a. F 
with the laying on of hands of 


“6 . Communicants in good standing in other 
churches shal! be received on presentation 

ofa of dismissal or other satisfactory evidence.” 
The Rev. Cuartes E. Cueneyr, of Cin. 
was elected Missionary Bishop of the North- 
western States. Eight ministers and nineteen 
laymen participated in the election. Dr. Cug- 
NEY reserved his acceptance of the office. After 
thanks to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
= bd their kindness, the Council adjourned 


The withdrawal of Bishop Cummins from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has been officially 
noticed by its authorities. The Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese of Kentucky has certitied 
the fact of the withdrawal to the Presiding 
Bishop. On Saturday, November 29, a meeting 
of the neighboring sm called by Bishop 
Samira, of the diocese of Kentucky, was held in 
this city. Though not publicly known, it was 
understood that the object of the meeting was 
to take the ay! measures for the deposi- 
tion of Bishop Cummins. It will require six 
months to consummate deposition. A few 
other facts are deserving of notice as forming 
= of this important record. The Rev. Dr. 

‘OHN Hay has published a letter explainin 
the circumstances of the communion in whic 
Bishop Cummins took part. The letter says: 

“It was communicated to me formally by an 

an that an invitation thereto would be 
— to Bishop Cummrns, and accordingly he was 
‘invited’ by me. I did not nate the transaction, 
and the bishop did not come uninvited.” 

The Rev. Dr. Tyne, Sen., the pastor of St. 
George’s, preached a sermon on Sunday, No- 
vember 30, in which he expressed decided disa 
ten | of Bishop Cummins’s withdrawal. Of 

imself he said: ‘* My race is now almost run, 
and I find the Protestant Episcopal Church now 
just what it was when I was received into its 
ministry fifty years ago. I deemed its doctrinal 
standards true then, and I find them true after a 
ministry of half a century; and whatever indi- 
viduals in the Church may have done, there has 
been no change required, or by law imposed. I 
have no taste for changes, and none have been 
demanded of me. I see no defects in the Church 
now which I did not see in the commencement of 
my work. And there are defects in all organiza- 
tions. Butevery year the Church has been dear- 
ertome. And I hope to finish my course in the 
communion in which I was born, and in which 
I have passed a ministry of so many years.” 


Secretary DeLano, of the Department of the 
Interior, has recommended to Cengress the with- 
drawal from sale or entry of a sufficient body of 
the public lands to enable the Russian Mennon- 
ites who are coming to us to settle together as 
exclusive occupants. The number of acres need- 
ed will be from 400,000 to 500,000. The Secre- 

thus explains the reasons of this request: 
“Such exclusive occupancy they deem essential 
to enable them to carry out their peculiar sys- 
tem of farming, which to some extent involves 
a community of interest in and occupancy of the 
lands, and they also wish to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, the presence of any disturbing elements in 
their immediate neighborhood.”’ 

It seems to us that the Mennonites are need- 
lessly jealous of the presence of neighbors not 
of their own faith. But isolation from the world 
has been their practice in Pennsylvania, and no 
harm has come of it beyond its effect to make 
them a slow, unprogressive people. Their piety 
and moral worth have never been questioned. 


The semi-centenary of Presbyterianism in 
New Orleans was duly celebrated by the Presby- 
terian churches of that city on the 23d of No- 
vember. Dr. PALMER read a valuable historical 
record of the forty years from 1833 to 1873, which 
closed with this summary: ‘Our real progress 
dates from 1833, starting with twenty-four; to- 
day, after the a om of forty years, we count nine 
organized churches, including the First German. 
Our original number of twenty-four has in- 
creased nearly to 2000 communicants, and with 
—< 2300 children in our various Sabbath- 
schools. 











We have been late in receiving an account 
of the ‘Friends’ National Biennial First-day 
School Conference,”’ which was held in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, November 19. This is a long 
title for a Sunday-school convention. About 
six hundred Friends were in attendance on the 
opening day. The first question discussed was, 
“Should not our efforts in the school be pri- 
marily directed to the conversion and wth 
7 of our pupils?’ The second, “In our 

to advance the First-day School cause have 
we not overlooked or neglected home instruc- 
tion in the Scriptures?’ Both questions were 
very thoroughly debated. The subject of dress 
also came up in the Conference. ‘One speaker 
advised that the question of dress should be a 
question of utility and convenience, and said, 
moreover, that the practice of wearing the hat 
ia meeting, which so long prevailed, was re- 
markable chiefly for being a stupid violation of 
sanitary law.” 


The — of secession appears to be conta- 





e Rev. H. O. Pentecost (not G. F. 

, now in Boston), some time since 

tor of a Baptist church in Rockville Centre, 

Island, admitted a Congregationalist min- 

ister to communicn, and was subjected therefor 

to Church discipline. On Sunday, November 

30, he ized an independent church in Cen- 

tral Hall Brooklyn. r. CARROLL presided. 

Drs. Cuyitex, Durrea, and Deems spoke at 

a. Rev. J. Hyatt Smita, Dr. Jerrrey, 

Rey. G. F. Pentecost and others partici- 
pated. 


The union of the Wesleyan Methodists of 
Canada and Eastern British America, and also 
that between the Lape yo and the New Con- 
nection Methodists of Canada, are likely to be 
consummated. The question was referred to 
the quarterly Conferences of each body for de- 
cision, and the votes as given are overwhelm- 

y in favor of union. e new organization 
ifr have 1000 ministers and 100,000 nrembers. 


The answers of the states of Europe to the 








Papal Syllabus continue tocomein. The Augs- 





burg Gazette reports that the Bavarian Concordat 
with the Pope is abolished. The Emperor of 
Austria has announced to the Reichsrath that 
as a consequence of the abolition of the Austrian 
Concordat with the Pope bills lating the re- 
lations of church and state would be brought in. 


with one exception—1862— when the war demand 
brought forward every bushel of grain that could be 
spared by the West, and when property could not 
be shipped with safety by any route south of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railway. In 186? the aggregate 
amount of grain shipped by canal reached 58,258,973 





The announcement was received with app! 

The most Catholic nations repudiate with scorn 
the claim of the supremacy of the Church over 
the state. 


The American pilgrimage to Rome and the 
Holy Land is still actively discussed. We re- 
port the following progress: Archbishop Man- 
NING has been consulted, and promises to preach 
to the pilgrims when they reach London. A 
lady pro that the pilgrims all dress in blue, 
“not only because it is durable and modest, but 
to let the world know that we are American pil- 
grims, and in no way more lukewarm or less 
zealous in devotion to the Church and our Holy 
Father in the New than they are in the Old 
World.” 

The editor of the Catholic Review approves of 
blue “for another and better reason—that blue 
is the blessed Virgin's color.” 


According to an English paper, the Baptists 
on the continent of Europe are distributed 
thus: The German churches have a member- 
ship of about 25,000. In Denmark there are 
about 2000 members in the various Baptist 
churches; in Finland, nearly 100; in Sweden, 
9500; in Norway, nearly 400; in Poland, 1200; 
in Russia, 1500; in France, 650; in Spain, 200; 
in Italy, 200; in clussic Greece, 50. Seme of 
these churches are helped by American, and 
some by British Baptist missionary societies, 
while many of them are entirely self-sustained. 
In each case we have given the gross total of 
membership. All the above churches are the 
growth of about a ee past, some of them 
of quite a recent period. 








The Alliance Israelite Universelle is doing a 
good work in protecting Jews throughout the 
East from persecution, through the intervention 
of French and English consuls. It also promotes 
education, and aids or wholly sustains schools at 
Adrianople, Bagdad, Smyrna, Tangiers, and oth- 
er points. The Alliance issues a monthly bulle- 
tin of its operations. 


It is expected that the Prussian Diet, which 
met on November 12, will pass laws authorizing 
civil marriages and empowering the state to 
expel from the country recusant ecclesiastics. 
The registers will, no doubt, be taken out of the 
keeping of the priests; the speech from the 
throne, which was read by the vice-president of 
the cabinet, says that the laws passed during the 
last session in reference to the relations between 
the Church and the state had met with unjusti- 
fiable opposition from the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops, but that the government was the more de- 
termined strictly to enforce these laws, inasmuch 
as they in no way imperiled the religious exist- 
ence of the various creeds. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment would, if necessary, adopt further meas- 
ures in the same direction, and counted upon the 
firm support of the representatives of the coun- 
try. A cable telegram reports that Archbishop 

HOWSKI has been imprisoned. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Avrnoven the negotiations between the United 
States and Spain have resulted in such a settlement of 
difficulties growing out of the capture of the Virginius 
that no immediate war is apprehended, any facts in 
regard to the condition of our navy, and our ability to 
protect our country against hostile invaders, are of 
special interest at this time. The recent annual re- 
port of Secretary Robeson shows that there are now in 
the navy 165 veseels, carrying, exclusive of howitzers, 
1269 guns. Of these forty-eight are iron-clads. It is tree 
that the proper active force of the navy consists only in 
those vessels which are in commission for sea service, 
and during the past year there have been but forty-six. 
Within the past few weeks, however, prompt and vig- 


bushels ; this year the aggvegate has reached 50,796,676 
bushels. 

The expected famine in India ha* given rise to vari- 
ous philanthropic measures ainong the British people 
for the relief of those who are suffering. Propositions 
have been made to relieve the starving population by 
commencing public works for irrigation and other 
purposes, This idea has been opposed on the ground 
that by bringing great numbers into a few localities, 
suffering would be increased, and also on the ground 
that more food would be required by laborers ; that, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, only a little rice is neces- 
sary for the daily food of the residents of India. it is 
certainly a subject requiring serious consideration to 
determine how to supply in the best way food to ten 
or fifteen millions of starving Hindoos., ound 





The facilities of the government printing-office at 
Washington are now eo extensive that the prompt 
publication of the proceedings of any day's session of 
Congress, no matter how voluminous, is assured the 
following morning, if the copy is promptly furnished. 
Moreover, the present arrangements are such in re- 
gard to economy of labor and material that it is be- 
lieved that a large proportion of the money hitherto 
expended in accomplishing the work wili be saved to 
the government. 





Cabbage was never so cheap in Newburgh, New 
York, as during November. The way of it was this: 
A canal-boat loaded with cabbage-heade sunk in the 
Hudson River, and the ebb-tide took them down stream 
one night. Next day the fiood-tide reversed their 
course, and the bay in front of the city of Newburgh 
was thickly dotted with cabbages. Many families se- 
cured their winter supply of the vegetable, and have 
some to spare. 





A London journal announces that Mrs. Brigham 
Young No. 17 will lecture in that city next January on 
the moral and social aspects of Mormonism. 





There is now a probability that a tannel will be cons 
structed under the Irish Sea from a point near Bel- 
fast to the extremity of the peninsula opposite in Scot- 
land. The length of the proposed work would be about 
twelve miles, and the estimated cost $23,000,000, 





After five months’ work in Moab the Palestine 
Exploration Expedition, commanded by Lieutenant 
Steever, has attained important results both in the 
geographical and archeological departmenta, An ac- 
curate map has been made of six hundred square miles 
of territory in a region of country heretofore unex- 
plored by modern travelers. Many ruins have been vis- 
ited, sketches made, and copies of inscriptions taken. j 





The following curious misprint recently occurred in 
a New York daily paper, under the general heading of 
* Religious Intelligence :” 

“A revival at Mayfield, Kentucky, has given one 
hundred and fifty convicts to the Baptist Church, and 
one at Paducah, Kentucky, fifty.” 





Owing to the high price of coal in England, a Shef- 
field firm has decided to remove its business to the 
United States, where the process of smelting and cone 
verting will be carried on under conditions more fae 
vorable to the manufacturer than in England, 





The principle of the mixed school has been recog- 
nized in Holland for many years so far as elementary 
departments are concerned, and now the government 
Higher Burghal School, at Heerenveen, in Friesland, 
numbers among its twenty-eight pupils nine young 
ladies. 


A pretty good story is told of a wife who, finding 
that her husband, during the recent financial panic, 
was desperately in need of several hundred dollars, 
brought him more than the required amount in United 
States bonds. 

“Why, where in the world did you get this ?” said 
the » +. A 








orous measures have been taken to put our 
force in the best possible condition for active and 
efficient service, so that the United States might be 
ready to meet any emergency. The navy-yards through- 
out the country have been filled with the busy hum of 
energetic work. The last Congress authorized the 
building of eight now sloops of war, and the work 


| on these is rapidly progressing, four of them being 


at our navy-yards, three under contract at private 
yards, and one under private contract in the navy- 
yard at Kittery. During the year six of our live- 
oak cruising ships have been undergoing thorough 
repair, and the iron-clad force has been put in an effi- 
cient condition as fast as the means necessary could 
be spared from the current appropriations for the sup- 
port of the navy. Scattered over the frequented wa- 
ters of the globe there is a cruising force of American 
vessels upon which our citizens rely for help, and, if nec- 
essary, for protection, in all foreign countries. These 
vessels cruise within certain limits, which, as now es- 
tablished, are designated as the European, the Asiatic, 
the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the North Pa- 
cific, and the South Pacific stations. In addition to 
the special protection due from these vessels to Amer- 
ican citizens and American commerce, important 
cruises have been made—such as the expedition for 
the survey of the Darien and Nicaragua routes with 
a view to the construction of an interoceanic canal, 
and various arctic 





The Hoosac Tunnel will be ready for use at an early 
day, as the amount of work to be done on the tunnel 
and its approaches is comparatively small. The rail- 
road on the east side is finished to within a mile of the 
tunnel, and the work is progressing on the road be- 
tween the west end and North Adams. The cost of 
the tunnel and the roads by which it is approached 
will be over $12,000,000—that of the tunnel itself about 
$10,000,000, 


The “ American University of Philadelphia,” which 
has the reputation of supplying bogus medical diplo- 
mas to applicants therefor, is to have its business 
examined by the State Supreme Court at the next 
session. Many grave charges are made against the 
‘university. 


The canal season of 1878 was, according to the Buffa- 
lo Commercial Advertiser, the shortest on record, the 
canals having been open to commerce only 188 days. 
Yet the amount of grain shipped forward from Buffalo 
by canal is greater than that of any preceding season, 











“Well, my dear, you went to a Champagne supper 
seven years ago, and on your return, finding naviga- 
tion around the room rather difficult, deposited hat, 
shoes, gloves, and a large roll of bank-bills on the car- 
pet. I put the money away, and waited three weeks 
for you to inquire if I had seen it, when, finding you 
were ashamed to do so, I invested it, and here you 
have it.” 


In Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, and other 
large cities of Canade there are numerous residents 
who are either Americans or of American parentage. 
It is estimated that no less than twenty thousand res- 
idents of Canada were born on this side of the lina. 
In general these are all noted for thrift and enterprise, 
and many of them are men of wealth and influence, 
Several are members of Parliament. 





The Italians are often noted for their extravagant 
expressions of respect in letter-writing. A corre- 
spondent, even of humble porition, is addressed ae 
“Most esteemed Sir,” “Honorable,” “ I!lustrious,” 
“Most noble,” etc. In writing to a tailor or boot. 
maker it would not be uncommen to address him as 
“ Most illustrious Sir,” and sign “ Your most devoted.” 
These are usual forms employed by the masses. The 
following is the literal translation of a letter addrese- 
ed, after a quarrel, by one angry disputant to another 
whom he challenged to a duel: 


beauty either by 
istol. py apeny Tg JR LS as 
both weapons are to me quite indifferent. oping 
soon to have the pleasure of a cherished answer, I de- 
clare myself to be, honorable Sir, 


* Yours, most devotedly, CaBLAVERO,.” . 





Nearly 650,000 pounds of explosives—nitro-glycerine, 
dualin, and powder—have been used in penetrating 
the Hoosac Mountain. Nitro-glycerine has been 
chiefly effective. Its use was first attempted in con- 
nection with the tunnel in 1866, and was successfully 
introduced in 1868, since which time it has been need 
with most powerful results. There have been many dis- 
asters at the Hoosac Tunnel. Accounts vary as to the 
whole number killed during the entire progress of the 
work ; but it is generally admitted that the accidents 
which have occurred in connection with the use of 
nitro-glycerine have been the result of carelessness. 
A better understanding of its nature has led in more 
recent years to greater care in its use every where, - 
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PLAN OF THE LOST STEAMER “VILLE DU HAVRE.” 
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JUSTICE. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1873. 

War, who is this comes down the street 

With flashing eyes and flaming sword ; 


With shoes of swiitmess on her feet, 
And on her lips a swifter word ? 


The balance in her haud she bears 
Is swayed no more by every wind; 

The bandage from her eyes she tears, 
For Justice is no longer blind. 


‘* Listen,” she cries, *‘ye sons of men! 
Too long I stood opon your towers, 

While you, too far beneath my ken, 
Defied and mocked my awful powers, 


‘‘Now here I come to see and slay ; 
I come to hold the sword of might, 
To make for ‘truth a level sway, 
To trample wrong and succor right. 


‘The fillet of my slavery 
T tread beneath my steady feet : 
"Tis time that Justice learned to see; 
"Tis time I stood on every street. 


“Cringe as ye will, ye fawning poor, 
And fawning rich, on either hand ; 
My glance is keen, my stroke is sure ; 
I come to rule the seething land!” 


Ah, friend, so long to man denied, 
Prolong thy reign, forever stay! 

Fear not the crowd on every side 
That hate or dread thy righteous sway. 


If earth be not thy dwelling-place, 
Yet strive to tarry here a while, 
And smite this foul and evil race 
With the stern splendor of thy smile! 


Sweep clean the land on every hand; 
Its reeking millions die for thee!— 
She turned on mine her eyes divine: 
‘*Canst thou abide my victory ?” 
Rosr Terry Cooke. 


————————==——=s 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Sraaneres anp Pitcerms,” “ Lany Avp- 
Levy's Szcrert,” “‘Tue Lovers or AgpEn,” ETc, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
SIR AUBEEY’S LAND STEWARD. 


Once having taken the desperate leap which 
a few days ago he would have hardly believed it 
possible for him to take, Sir Aubrey was like a 
man caught in the web of some mystic enchant- 
ment. He was in feverish haste to make his 
bondage secure. ‘The inward conviction that all 
the world—or all Ais world, which comes to the 
same thing—would secretly disapprove his new 
scheme of life goaded him on to the completion 
of that act, begun in a weak moment of bewilder- 
ment. Wpon the path which he had taken de- 
lay seemed impossible. 

‘* If I give these Hedingham and Monkhamp- 
ton people time to talk about me, they will tor- 
ment me to death,” he said to himself. ‘‘ The 
only plan is to be beforehand with them. My 
niarriage can not take place too soon.” 

Sir Aubrey’s world was a very small one, al- 
most as small as Sylvia Carew’s. Yet there 


- were some people in that small world about 


whese opinion he concerned himself not a little, 
notwithstanding that they were creatures of an 
inferior rank, whose approval or disapproval 
ought to have weighed lightly with him. 

The two people of whom he thought most at 
this important crisis of his life were people whose 
very lives were, in a manner, dependent upon the 
light of his countenance. One was Shadrack Bain, 
his solicitor and land steward. The other was 
Jean Chapelain, his. valet. 

Half a century ago the family solicitors of the 
house of Perriam had been an old-established 
firm in Lincoln’s Inn, men who ranked among 
the aristocracy of the legal profession, who did 
every thing in a grand, slow way, kept the title- 
deeds, wills, and marriage-settlements of their cli- 
ents in large iron safes that seemed inaccessible 
to man, 80 reluctantly were they opened, and 
who were altogether ponderous and respectable. 
Half a century ago, therefore, the lord of Per- 
riam would have been outraged by the idea of 
employing a local solicitor, He had his land 
steward, or bailiff, a gentleman by birth and ed- 
ucation, but not a lawyer; and all leases and 
contracts, of whatever kind, connected with the 
Verriam estate, were drawn up and executed in 
their own tardy style by Messrs. Ferret and Tape, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Sir Andrew Perriam, how- 
ever, Sir Aubrey's futher, had brought about a 
change in these things. He was a gentleman of 
close and even miserly disposition, and soon 
after inheriting the property had discovered that 
the keenest pleasure he could derive from its pos- 
session would be found in its extension. He 
added a slip of woodland here, a field or two 
there, and as the vears crept by, and his last map 
showed a widening boundary line to the lands of 
Perriam, felt that he had not lived in vain. 

Sir Andrew speedily discovered that the gen- 
tleman land steward, who hunted three days a 
week in the season, and kept a pony carriage for 
his wife and daughters, was a mistake, He was 
not haif sharp enough with the tenants, was mach 
too ready to dip his hand into his employer's 
pocket for repairs and improvements, instead of 
squeezing every thing out of the lessees; in fact, 

demoralized by his own easy life, he had become 
pernicionsly indulgent, and criminally indifferent 
to the interests of his employer. His salary was 


liberal, and he had thus au assured income, which 





underwent no diminution on account of a tenant- 
less farm or a bankrupt tenant. This, Sir An- 
drew argued, was a radical error in the relations 
of master and steward. He had also a house 
rent free, and that the Perriam Dower House, a 
roomy old mansion of the Elizabethan order, 
which, with its ample gardens, orchards, and 
meadows, might have been let for two hundred 
a year. This, thought Sir Andrew, was a still 
greater mistake. 

Having discovered this weakness in his busi- 
ness arrangements, Sir Andrew cast about him 
for a remedy, and was not slow to find one. The 
gentleman steward was dismissed without a quar- 
ter’s notice, the Dower House was let to a re- 
tired Monkhampton grocer, and Sir Andrew in- 
trusted the collection of his rents and the draw- 
ing up of leases and agreements to Mr. Bain, an 
attorney at Monkhampton. This gentleman, 
shrewd, active, Ee pepe pyle - 
speedily contrived to establish a u- 
—- his employer. The Lincoln's Inn law- 
yers were ousted from their hold on the Perriam 
estate—the title-deeds, leases, and covenants 
wrested from their unwilling hands, and all the 
business that Sir Andrew had to give was given 
to Mr. Bain. When Sir Andrew made his will 
it was Mr. Bain who drew up that document, 
Mr. Bain’s clerk who force es its signature. 

The uneventful years went by, and Sir An- 
drew slept the sleep of his forefathers, very well 
satisfied to his last hour with Mr. Bain’s admin- 
istration of the estate. Ten years after the death 
of his patron—the man who, in Monkhampton 
parlance, had made him—Mr. Bain was also 
gathered to his fathers in their unpretending 
resting-place in the cemetery at Monkhampton. 
His son, a man of thirty, succeeded to the Per- 
riam stewardship, and Sir Aubrey, who, with 
something of his father’s love of money, had not 
inherited his father’s business capacity, was glad 
to put his trust in an administrator whose man- 
agement seemed always profitable to his employ- 
er. Shadrack Bain, the son, was, if any thing, 
a better administrator than his fatLer ; for, from 
the time he left the Monkhampton Grammar 
School, at fourteen years of age, the Perriam es- 
tate had been the one all-absorbing thought of 
his mind. He knew it was the chief heritage to 
which he was to succeed. He knew that what- 
ever his father might have saved out of his in- 
come had to be divided among a family of five, 
two sons and three daughters, while the Perriam 
stewardship was to descend intact to him, the 
eldest. There could be no division of that stew- 
ardship. Peter, the younger son, had been ed- 
ucated at a local college for Baptist preachers, 
was an advanced Baptist, and aspired to the 
honorable position of minister in the little chapel 
in Water Lane, one of the by-streets of Monk- 
hampton, ‘The Bains had been Baptists almost 
from the establishment of that sect. 

Shadrack Bain knew every rood of ground 
within the boundary of Sir Aubrey’s land, From 
the summit of a distant hill he could point with 
his whip-handle to every bush, or knoll, or bank, 
or poplar, that indi the dividing line between 
the property of Sir Aubrey and his neighboring 
land-owners. ‘* My father negotiated the pur- 
chase of yonder fallow,” he would say, proudly ; 
** sixteen acres two roods and three perches, 
aud bought it uncommonly cheap. You see 
the three poplars at the corner? That's our 
boundary. Nothing like poplars to mark your 
line—grow quick, and cast very little shadow.” 

He was a good farmer, Mr. Bain, though his 
direct and personal experience of agriculture was 
confined to the cultivation of a neat kitchen-gar- 
den, orchard, and meadow in the rear of his 
square, substantial dwelling-house in the High 
Street of Monkhampton. But he had read all 
the best books upon agriculture ; before he was 
twenty he had made himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every improvement in agricultural im- 
plements ; he had surveyed every farm within a 
day's journey of Monkhampton; had gone the 

round of the Perriam estate with his father as 
often as opportunity permitted ; and in keenness 
of vision, and clearness of comprehension, and 
knowledge of the subject, was as good a farmer 
as he was a lawyer. — - 

This man was now, for all practi urposes, 
master of the Perriam Manor. . 

Sir Aubrey knew about as much of farming or 
the capabilities of the estate as he knew of the 
buried relics of 'Troja. So long as there was no 
fluctuation or falling off in his income he was 
tolerably satisfied. His eye was pleased with 
the neat and picturesque appearance of the estate 
as he rode his brown cob, Splinter, between the 
green banks of those sheltered lanes which inter- 
sected his domain. In one thing only did he 
and Mr. Bain differ. Sir Au forbade the 
cutting down of a single tree, while Shadrack 
was, in his heart of hearts, for the stubbing-up 
system, and grumbled sorely at those fine old 
oaks and spreading beeches which made the 
beauty of the landscape, amd soured the land 
beneath their dense leafage. 

Things had gone well with Shadrack Bain. 
He had married young, and eminently to his own 
advantage, though the Buin family affected to 
consider that Shadrack had condescended some- 
what when he married Miss Dawker, eldest 
daughter of William Dawker, the Monkhampton 
grocer and provision dealer, who supplied all the 
surrounding unions and public institutions, and 
whose trade was altogether rather wholesale than 
retail. 

Mr. Dawker had died shortly after his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, and Mrs. Bain inherited her por- 

pounds 


cottage property, 
five hundred a year. Shadrack was, 


of 
én 0 peaue oe 





for. 


. tal, 
Beautiful, and thought 


riage place. i 
must be, though Sylvia was penniless. Mr. Bain 
was the to draw up that settlement. 
Jean Chapelain, the valet, was another indi- 
vidual who exercised a stronger influence over 
the mind of his master than Sir Aub: 
have cared to admit. An elderly bachelor, who 
little company, and passes some 


ly-servant 
in’s educa- 


ionship. Into Jean’s sympathetic ears Sir Au 
elderly bachelor’ i 
life and hamanity. To Jean 
» hot once, but.many times, that he 
valued the privileges of a single man far too well 


that deep well of worldly wit and worldly wisdom, 
the writings of the most brilliant worlding the 
light ever shone upon, Voltaire. 

To confess to Jean Chapelain that he had fallen 
in love, and was going to the object of his 
affection, would be more humiliating even than 
to make the same confession to Shadrack Bain. 

But happily, reflected Sir Aubrey, Chapelain 
need know nothing of the marriage till it was an 
accomplished fact. He could hardly grumble 
much then. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
A SERIOUS CONVERSATION. 


Nor a word did Sylvia say to her father all 
through that Sunday. He was at church almost 
all day with the school, so the two saw very little 
of each other in private. Indeed, under the pre- 
text of a severe headache, Sylvia escaped her 
usual Sunday-school teaching and afternoon and 
evening church, and contrived to spend the great- 
er part of the day in the solitude of her own 
bedroom. There she could think in quiet ; think, 
omen very much as Judas may have thought 

fore he went and hanged himself. 

It is a kind of fate in some natures to betray. 
Falsehood is written in the stars that rule their 
destiny. 

Sylvia thought of Mrs. Standen’s indignation, 
and was angry with the lady for conduct which 
certainly appeared inconsistent. 

** She ought to have thanked me for her son’s 
release, instead of turning upon me like that,” 
the girl said to herself, as she meditated upon 
that unpleasant scene with the lady who was to 
have been her mother-in-law. 

After all, it was something to have got the in- 
terview over—to have cleared the ground for her 
new engagement. Who could tell how soon 
Hedingham might know of that wondrous change 
in her position? It would be her desire to keep 
the affair a secret as long as possible. But would 
Sir Aubrey or her father be likely to indu'ge this 


a A of hers ? 
There remained the letter to be written to Ed- 
mund—the cruel, treacherous letter, in which, 
masking self-interest under an affectation of 
generosity, she was to give him up. His first 
letter to her had breathed only deepest trust and 
purest love. Her first letter to him would deal 
a death-blow to his dearest hopes. 

Even though she was born to betray, it pained 
her to write that letter. “3 

The composition was a work of art. It would 
have been difficult to read between the lines that 
told only of womanly forethought and self-ab- 
negation, and to discover the mercenary spirit 
which prompted that renunciation. The letter 
seemed almost heroic. And here truth assisted 
falsehood. The pangs with which Sylvia surren- 
dered her lover were real enough, She did not 
forsake him without bitterest pain, harder to bear 
than the sorrow of an unselfish soul which, out 
of pure magnanimity, foregoes its dearest joy. 

The letter was written; and it was a relief to 
think that some time must elapse ere it reached 
Edmund Standen’s hands. The mail would only 


leave Southam ten days hence. ~The passage 
of the letter to would take three weeks. 
There was breathing-time therefore. 

“*Perhaps, being so entirely from 


Sylvia, self-excusingly. 
On Monday evening the school-master smoked ] 





his pipe in his favorite seat in the doorway—aq 
narrow bench inside the latticed porch. The 
day had been rainy, and the garden 

the freshness and perfume that follow summer 
rain—sweet as incense rising from old Greek al- 
tars when man knew no higher Giver of Good 
than Zeus and Demeter. 

Sylvia had left her chair by the window, and 
had come, work in hand, to the doorway. She 
stood ing at her father curiously, as 
if doubtful whether to speak or be silent. 

“* Papa,” she said at last, “‘you don’t wish 
me to marry Mr. Standen ?” 

** Wish you to marry him!” exclaimed Mr. 
Carew, impatiently; ‘‘ why, you know that I 
have set my face against such a marriage, and 
that so far as a father can forbid any thing in 
these days of unfilial indifference to a father’s 
wishes, I forbid you to marry Edmund Standen.” 

** Even if Mrs. Standen were inclined to re- 
lent, papa, and to give a reluctant consent to the 

iage, and leave Edmund half her fortune ?” 

** Ts she inclined to do that?” 

** Yes, papa. She called here yesterday and 
told me so.’ 

Mr. Carew grew thoughtful. 

** That might have altered the case considera- 


.bly a week ago,” he said, ‘* but it only adds a 


perplexing element to the business now. I see 
a much more brilliant chance before you—if—if 
the prospect is not delusive.” 

**So do I, papa, looking at things from a 
worldly point of view.” 

**From what other point of view need you 
look at things? We don’t live in the stars! 

_‘‘Sir Aubrey Perriam has asked me to be his 
wife, papa.” 

Mr. Carew startéd up from the little bench in 
the porch, and, for the first time within Sylvia's 
memory, his pipe. It was a small meer- 
schaum, colored by himself, and he regarded it 
with an affection which he did not often bestow 
upen sentient things. He picked it up carefully, 
looked to see if he had chipped the bowl, and 
then stood staring at his daughter in silent 
amazement for some moments. 

**Sir Aubrey asked you to marry him?” he 
said at last. ‘‘In serious, sober earnest? It 
wasn't one of those senseless speeches which eld- 
erly gentlemen make to young ladies—mere old- 
fashioned gallantry—eh, Sylvia ?” : 

**No indeed, papa. I think Sir Aubrey was 
very much in earnest. His hand trembled a lit- 
tle when he took mine.” 

‘And you accepted him?” said the father, 
sharply. 

He was prepared for any folly from a girl of 
nineteen. It is in the nature of youth to be sen- 
timental, and he supposed that his daughter must 
have the ordinary share of sentimentality. 

“* Yes, papa. I was engaged to Edmund Stan- 
den, but every thing seemed to be against our 
marriage, so I thought—” 

** You were wise for once in your life,” cried 
Mr. Carew. ‘‘ Why, you will be a queen, child. 
And I—well, I suppose I shall not be compelled 
to end my days asa parish school-master. Why 
didn’t you tell me this before? Has my life been 
such a bright one that ‘you need keep the sun- 
shine of prosperity from me ?” 

**]—I—hardly knew how to tell you, papa. 
Poor Edmund! it seems so hard to give up ev- 
ery thought of him!” 

** Well, it’s rather a sudden renunciation, cer- 
tainly. However, no girl in her senses would 
act otherwise than you have done. Rather lucky 
that your sweetheart was off to Demerara.” 

“Yes, papa. I don’t think I could have ac- 
cepted Sir Aubrey if Edmund had not been away.” 

“*T suppose Sir Aubrey means to explain him- 
self to me to-morrow.” ‘ 

‘*T think he is coming here to-night, papa.” 

**'Then you had better clear out of the way. 
We must have our talk alone.” 

“Very well, papa; I'll go to Mary Peter's. 
I want to see the dress she’s making for Miss 
Jane Toynbee. Oh, how nice it will be when I 
have new dresses of my own! Oh, by-the-bye, 
papa, if Sir Aubrey should want to fix the date 
of our marriage—he would hardly wish to do 
that yet a while, but if he should—make it as 
far off as you can. I don’t want the Standens 
quite to despise me, as they would if they knew 
that I had jilted Edmund in order to marry Sir 
Aubrey.” 

**Defer the marriage! Yes, and give Sir Au- 
brey time to alter his mind or to die in the in- 
terval, and then yon would realize the old adage 
of ‘ between two stools.’ No, Sylvia, if Sir Au- 
brey wishes for a short engagement, I shall not 
be insane enough to propose delay.” 

Sylvia sighed, thought of all the joys that must 
attend the translation from poverty to wealth, 
and submitted. She put on her hat, and ran 
off to spend half an hour among the cuttings of 
silk and lining and open papers of pins which 
bestrewed Mary Peter's humble apartment on a 
busy evening. What would poor Mary Peter 
say if she heard of this new engagement? There 
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But this appearance of the baronet seemed to 
confirm Sylvia’s statement. 

James Carew emptied the ashes out of his pipe, 
and dropped that treasure into the pocket of his 
well-worn velveteen shooting-jacket. Sir Au- 
brey came up the garden path. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Carew,” said the visitor, 
in his low, bland tones. ‘All alone? Miss 
Carew is out, I suppose,” he added, looking into 
the parlor through the wide-open casement. 

** Yes, Sylvia has gone to see one of her friends 
in the village. She has very few friends, poor 
child, and the one or two she does associate with 
are hardly congenial spirits, But my poor girl 
has a soft, clinging nature, and must have some- 
thing to love.” 

“*T regret to lose the pleasure of seeing her,” 
said Sir Aubrey, “‘ yet I am not very sorry 
is absent. I want to have a little serious talk 
with you, Mr. Carew. Your daughter has told 
you the motive of this visit, perhaps.” 

*¢ She hinted at something which I could hard- 
ly believe possible. I thought my poor child, in 
utter ignorance of the world, might naturally mis- 
take gallantry for—for—” 

‘*For affection,” said Sir Aubrey. ‘‘I am 
not skilled in the art of gallantry, Mr. Carew, 
and when I spoke to your daughter the other 
night—too hastily, perhaps—I spoke straight 
from my heart.” 

** And your words went straight home to hers, 
Sir Aubrey,” answered the school-master, with 
feeling. ‘* Need I say howd p be feel the hon- 
or you have con upon my daughter? Yet 
when I reflect upon the disparity—” 

“Tn our ages ?” said Sir Aubrey, quickly. 

‘No, Sir Aubrey, in your social position. If 
I objected to my daughter's union with a bank- 
er’s son whose family opposed the marriage, have 
I not still stronger reason to object to a marriage 
which all the county will condemn ?” 

“Do you imagine, Sir, that I exist only to 
please my neighbors?” cried Sir Aubrey, haugh- 
tily. ‘*The lady I choose for my wife, Sir, as- 
cends at once to my own level, and let me see 
any lady or gentleman in this county who will 

resume to disparage her. Come, Mr. Carew, 
et us discuss this subject from a business point 
of view. I have proposed for your daughter's 
hand, and she has done me the honor to accept 
me without reserve. The preliminaries of the 
marriage are all that you and I have to settle.” 

** Will you take a seat, Sir Aubrey, and allow 
me to light the candles ?” said Mr. Carew, lead- 
ing the way into the dusky parlor. 

**You needn't light candles. We can talk 
just as well in the twilight,” said the visitor, seat- 
ing himself just within the doorway. 

Mr. Carew was not sorry to remain in that 
friendly half-light. Who could tell what ques- 
tions the baronet might intend to ask him—ques- 
tions upon which his daughter's future fortunes 
might depend—questions which might tax his 
ingenuity to the uttermost to answer satisfactori- 
ly? It was some advantage to keep his face in 
the shadow. 

**When a man of my age makes such a pro- 
posal as I have made to your daughter,” began 
Sir Aubrey, ‘it is only natural to suppose that 
he is moved by a deep and powerful feeling. I 
have heard of love as swift and sudden as this 
love of mine, and ridiculed it, many a time be- 
fore to-day. 1 now confess, in all humility, that 
I underrated the power of the god. He has 
avenged himself upon my infidelity, and has 
transformed the unbeliever into a fanatic.” 

He paused, sighed gently, as if regretting his 
own abasement, and then went on, in the same 
half-meditative tone. 

‘* You say the county, which has its own stand- 
ard of right, will take objection to my marriage 
with your daughter, Mr. Carew. I am prepared 
for that. I will ge further, and say I know that 
they will ridicule my infatuation, set me down as 
a dotard, at fifty-seven years of age, laugh at the 
old man and his fair young wife. In answer to 
all this I can only say that I know my own heart, 
and that it is not mere admiration for your daugh- 
ter’s beauty which has influenced my conduct. I 
should despise myself could I think that I had 
been canght by a pretty face, like the brainless 
moth which seeks its destruction in the flame 
that dazzles and allures it. No, Mr. Carew; I 
love your daughter honestly and sincerely, in all 
purity and trath, and I am willing to trust the 
remnant of my days to her keeping.” 

“Nay, Sir Aubrey.: at fifty-seven a man has 
hardly passed the prime of life.” 

‘* Have you any objection to offer to this mar- 
riage, Sir ?”’ asked Sir Aubrey, with a stately con- 
descension, as if fully aware that the question was 
an empty courtesy. 

‘* Objection !—I am deeply honored by your 
choice. I feel more pride than I can venture to 
xpress, lest I should lapse into seeming servil- 
tv ” 


“Not another word, Mr. Carew. I feel that, 
* however humble your present position may be, 
you were born to occupy a better one.” 

“*T was, Sir Aubrey. My father was a mer- 
chant of some standing, who sent me to Eton 
and Oxford, and suffered me to marry and begin 
life with the idea that I was a man of independ- 
ent means. His failure and @eath within three 
years of my poor Sylvia's birth left me a pauper. 
This em t, humble though it is, was the 
best that offered itself to the ruined Oxonian, 
who had neither trade nor profession. You may 
say, perhaps, that I might in all these years have 
endeavored to improve my condition. I can only 
answer that whatever energies I ever had were 
deadened by the blow that reduced me from de- 
lusive affluence to actual poverty. ‘The little I 
can earn here has sufficed to maintain my child 
and myself. The retired life has suited my hab- 
its and inclinations ; and thus I have never taken 
arms against a sea of troubles, but have rather 
preferred the obscurity of this peaceful haven.” 

“I understand,” said Sir Aubrey. ‘* And you 





had no wife to share or lighten your struggles. 
She died before your misformunes ?” 

** Yes, my wife was dead.” 

“*T inferred as much.” 

There was a pause. Sir Aubrey had some- 
thing more to say, but hardly knew how to say 
it. He was a rich man, and he had told him- 
self that this Mr. Carew might entertain an ex- 
aggerated notion of a wealthy bridegroom’s lib- 
erality. He might count upon profiting to some 
large extent by his daughter’s union with the lord 
of the manor. It was for Sir Aubrey to unde- 
ceive him at once upon this point. 

** Your daughter having done me the honor to 
accept me, and there being no impediment to our 
marriage, it appears to me, Mr. Carew, that the 
event can not take place too soon, unless, indeed, 
Sylvia should desire delay—a wish which I should 
infinitely regret, for where there is so great a dis- 
parity of years that wish might indicate uncer- 
tainty of purpose.” 

“* My daughter has no such wish, Sir Aubrey,” 
replied Mr. Carew, promptly; “but a woman 
can hardly pass from the position of my daugh- 
ter to that of your wife without some trifling 
preparations in the way ef trousseau.” 

“Of course. But in all her arrangements I 
hope Miss Carew wil] remember that I am a 
man of the simplest habits, that I see hardly 
any society, and that I utterly abhor the frivoli- 
ties of fashion.” 

**T have no doubt that she will be proud to be 
ruled by your superior judgment in all things,” 
replied the school-master, who was beginning to 
feel a shade of anxiety. There had been, so 
far, not a syllable that hinted at any improve- 
ment in his own circumstances. Sir Aubrey 
had not uttered the im nt word settlement. 
And it was a word which Mr. Carew felt could 
hardly issue from his lips. To betray his expec- 
tation of profit from the marriage would seem 
like bargaining for the price of his daughter. 

While he was meditating this, somewhat un- 
comfortably, Sir Aubrey relieved his doubts by 
becoming business-like. 

‘*With regard to settlements,” he said, ‘‘I 
conclude that as you can give nothing to -your 
daughter, you will not entertain any exaggerated 
expectations upon that point. I will freely own 
to you that I do not understand or approve the 
modern system of making a wife independent of 
her husband. Dependence is one of woman's 
sweetest attributes—her most winning charm. 
I should not like my wife—were she a noble- 
man’s daughter—to possess an independent in- 
come during my lifetime. I shall, therefore, 
settle nothing upon Sylvia.” 

Mr. Carew’s heart grew heavy. Why, at this 
rate, Edmund Standen might have been a bet- 
ter match than Sir Aubrey. 

** But I shall settle two or three thousand a 
year —say, five thousand—upon my widow. 
When I die Sylvia shall have that income, and 
the Dower House, now let off, and worth two 
hundred a year.” 

‘Sir Aubrey,” said the school-master, with a 
dignified air, ‘far be it from me to dispute the 
justice or the generosity of any decision you 
may arrive at. I am certainly inclined to think 
that for my daughter's future comfort, and ro 
exemption from small worries, it might have 
been wise for you to settle upon her some mod- 
erate allowance in the way of pin-money, were 
it only three or four hundred a year, which 
would have made her independent, so far as con- 
cerns a woman’s trifling requirements.” 

**A woman's trifling requirements!” echoed 
Sir Aubrey; ‘‘ vou don’t mean to tell me that 
your daughter, brought up in this cottage, would 
require three or four hundred a year to buy 
gowns and bonnets ?” 

“Certainly not, Sir Aubrey. But charity 
makes a large item in a lady’s expenditure, and 
Sylvia, as the mistress of Perriam, could hardly 
come to you for every half crown she wanted to 
give to a sick cottager.” 

**Good heavens, Sir!” cried the baronet, “‘ do 
you suppose that I can not make my wife an al- 
lowance for pocket-money, when she is my wife, 
without binding myself to pay her so many hun- 
dreds a year upon a piece of stamped parchment 
before I marry her? I will amply’ provide for 
your daughter in the event of my death ;' but | 
will never consent to render her independent of 
my bounty during my lifetime.” 

The school-master murmured a vague assent, 
but felt more and more uncomfortable. ‘‘ How 
am I to profit by such a marriage?” he wonder- 
ed. ‘Am I to sit in the gate like Mordecai, 
and to be not a jot better off for my daughter's 
advancement ?” 

Again Sir Aubrey came to his relief. 

** As regards yourself, Mr. Carew,” he began, 
graciously, ‘‘ I have reflected that it could hard- 
ly be satisfactory to you to occupy your present 
position—honorable as that position is—when 
your daughter is Lady Perriam. I shall there- 
fore request you to accept a hundred a year, 
which I shall be very happy to remit to you by 
quarterly payments, in lieu of your present sti- 
pend, and w ich will enable you to live in quiet 

nce”—the baronet was about to say 
“ elsewhere,” but checked himself lest the phrase 
should sound like a sentence of banishment— 
**in any locality most agreeable to yourself.” 

** You are very good, Sir Aub’ I place my 
future entirely at your disposal,” answered the 
school-master. 

*“*A hundred a year! A poor pittance, al- 
though twice as good as my present income,” he 
thought, deeply disappointed by the baronet's 
narrow views on the subject of settlements. He 
had fancied that an elderly lover would be lavish 
—ready to empty his coffers at the feet of his 
idol. And here was Sir Aubrey, driving as hard 
a bargain as if he had been Shadrack Bain, 
cheapening a herd of store oxen at Monkhamp- 
ton cattle fair. 

A hundred a year! It seemed a pitiful result 








of such a wondrous event as the baronet’s sub- 
jugation, Mr. Carew could only comfort him- 
self with the idea that Sylvia, once married, 
must assuredly acquire some power over her 
husband's purse, and that it would be hard if 
her father were not something the better for her 
altered fortunes. 

**You spoke just now of Sylvia's trousseau,” 
said Sir Aubrey, who felt more at his ease now 
that he had expounded his views. ‘‘I have not 
forgotten that necessity, Perhaps you will con- 
trive to give ee daughter this little packet 
without offending her delicacy. It contains a 
hundred pounds in bank-notes.” 

James Carew took the small parcel, and his 
faded face flushed faintly at the mere thought of 
its contents. How long it was since he had held 
as much money in his hand. The day had been 
when a hundred pounds would have made an in- 
significant item in the vast sum of his needs; 
but of late years sovereigns had been as dreps of 
his heart's blood, so dear had it cost him to part 
with them. 

**T shall be obliged if you will bear in mind 


what I said just now about simplicity of attire,”. 


said Sir Aubrey, when Mr. Carew had murmur- 
ed his acknowledgment of the lover's first gift. 
‘*‘A woman can not be too plainly dressed for 
my taste; nor does Sylvia's beauty need adorn- 
ment.” 

Sylvia opened the gate while her elderly lover 
was speaking, and came across the dusky gar- 
den. Sir Aubrey went out to meet her, almost 
as eager as if he had been twenty-five instead 
of fifty-seven. Business-like and deliberate as 
he had been in the adjustment of monetary ques- 
tions, he became enthusiastic at sight of Sylvia. 

** My sweet one,” he said, detaining her in the 
garden, ‘‘I have seen your father, and settled 
every thing. And now [ want you to name the 
happy day that is to make us one.” 

That sudden appeal made Sylvia tremble. 
What, was her doom so near? She had thought 
it a grand thing to be Lady Perriam while that 
change of fortune appeared still distant. She 
had forsworn herself—renounced her lover—be- 
come a renegade. Yet at the near approach of 
that brilliant fortune for which she had sacrificed 
all lesser things there came a revulsion of feeling. 
If she could by any possibility have drawn back 
at this last moment, she would have done it, re- 
called her renunciation of Edmund, become once 
more the happy girl who had pillowed her head 
upon her lover's breast, and felt herself brave 
enough to face even poverty for his sake. 

But it was all too late for turning back. Sir 
Aubrey’s patrician hand had drawn hers gently 
through his arm with an air of proprietorship. 

** Let it be as soon as possible, my dear,” he 
said, in a tone that was half lover-like, half fa- 
therly ; ‘‘the autumn will soon be upon us, and 
I should like to spend September in Paris. I 
am always glad to get away from the falling 
leaves.” 

Paris seemed a name of enchantment to this 
untraveled girl. Not Damascus, Balsora, or 
Bagdad —no city she had ever read of in the 
Arabian Nights—could have more the sound of 
a fairy tale. 

**T should like to see Paris,” she said, forget- 
ting her tardy remorse. 

** We will spend our honey-moon there, love!” 
replied the baronet, who had made up his mind 
about it before he came to woo. It would be 
an inexpensive honey-moon. Lodgment in his 
entresol would cost him nothing. ‘There would 
only be some slight difference in the terms of 
his contract with the ¢traiteur who supplied his 
table. 

“* Your father agrees with me that there is no 
motive for delay, except for the brief time you 
may require to have two or three dresses made,” 
said Sir Aubrey. ‘*We will be married very 
quietly in yonder church some morning before 
any of the village gossips have had time to dis- 
cover our intention.” 

‘That will be nice,” said Sylvia, somewhat 
listlessly ; ‘* but I should have liked a few months’ 
delay.” 

‘** A few months! What for?” 

The question was embarrassing. 

** How can you be sure that you really care 
for me—that your regard for me is any thing 
more than a passing fancy ?” she fultered, after a 


use. 
arr have no doubt as to my feelings,” replied 
Sir Aubrey, with offended dignity. ‘* Perhaps it 
is you who are doubtful about yours.” 

**No, indeed!” cried Sylvia, quickly. Not 
for worlds must she offend him. Was not the 
die cast? She might keep back her letter to Ed- 
mund, which was not yet posted, bat she could 
not undo her interview with Mrs. Standen. The 
next mail would doubtless carry a full account 
of that interview to her lover, And was it 
likely he would forgive her for having rejected 
his mother’s offered friendship—for having re- 
nounced him deliberately in the very hour of his 
mother’s relenting? Sylvia felt that Edmund was 
lost to her, and that there was nothing for her 
between marriage with Sir Aubrey and ignomin- 
ious downfall. 

Reflection showed her that her own interest 
demanded a y marriage. What would be 
her position if und came back and denounced 
her? He might be cruel enough to tell Sir Au- 
brey how fondly she had loved him; with what 
oft-repeated vows she had sworn to be true. 
What might not a betrayed lover do to proclaim 
her baseness? ‘The best ible shelter would 
be Sir Aubrey’s name. No one would dare to 
assail or to insult Sir Aubrey Perriam’s wife. 

** Come, Sylvia,” said the baronet, tenderly, 
‘*if you love me ever so little, you will not ask 
for delay. It is in your power to make my 
life very happy. Why should not my happiness 


begin as soon as it can? Remember, my sweet 


one, when vou accepted my offer the other night 
you linked your life with mine. You can hardly 





unlink it again, unless you really repent your 


ise. 
**No, no. I do not repent. I am honored, 
proud, happy, in the knowledge of your love,” 
“Then we will be married this day menth,” 
said Sir Aubrey, sealing the bond with a court- 
eous kiss. 
Sylvia made no objection. It is not for the 
beggar-girl to dictate to King Cophetua. 
(To BE OonTINUED} 


TRACKING RABBITS. 


Tuk first fall of snow in the country is the sig- 
nal for young and enthusiastic Nimrods to seek 
the woods to hunt rabbits, which can be easily 
tracked by their peculiar foot-prints in the light 
covering which overspreads the ground. Their 
favorite places of resort at this season are the 
clear spaces under the shelter of stumps and logs, 
where the evergreens on which they love to feed 
may most easily be found. The young sports- 
men in our illustration on page 1132 are evi- 
dently familiar with the habits of their uncon- 
scious victims, and quite ready to take advantage 
of them. 


HARD TIMES—RENT-DAY. 


Ovr illustration on page 1140 presents one of 
the many sorrowful incidents in the life of the 
poor during hard times like the present, when 
work is scarce, and every penny that can be 
earned is required to buy the fuel and food nec- 
essary to keep cold and hunger from the door. 
Hundreds and thousands in great cities like 
New York, unable to find steady employment, 
are at the present time suffering for want of the 
common necessaries of life. ‘The coal, the food, 
the clothing, without which they would perish, 
consume their chance and scanty earnings, and 
the dreaded rent-day too ofien finds them with- 
out the means to prevent their being turned out 
into the street, or forced to take refuge in some 
wretched tenement garret or cellar wholly unfit 
for human beings to live in. Fortunate are the 
poor who have compassionate landlords willing 
to wait for their reut until better times come 


round again. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A roune parson of the Universaliet faith, many years 
since, when the Simon Pure Universalism was preach- 
" Westward to attend a convention of his 
brethren in the faith. He took the precaution to car- 
ry a vial of Cayenne in his pocket to sprinkle his food 
with, as a preventive of fever ague. The con- 
vention met, and at dinner a tall H er observad the 
parson as he seasoned his meat, and addressed him 
thus: “Stranger, I'll thank you for a little of that ‘ere 
red sali, for I’m kind 0’ curious to try it.” “Certain- 
ly,” returned the parson, “ but you will find it rather 
— be careful how you use it.” The Hoosier 
k the proffered vial, and feeling himself proof 
against any quantity of raw whisky, thought he could 
stand the “red salt” with impunity, and accordingly 
sprinkled a chunk of beef rather bountifully with it, 
and forthwith introduced it into his capacious mouth. 
It soon began to take hold. He shut his eyes, and his 
features began to writhe, denoting.a very in onious 
condition physically. Finally he could stand it no 
longer. He 0; his mouth and screamed “ Fire !” 
“Take a drink of cold water from the © jg said the 
arson. “ Will 


claimed, “ rr, 
believe #” “I do” mi 








A learned naturalist thinks the unicorn is so called 
because of his unique horn. 
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A sufferer suggests an improvement in the orthog- 
raphy of the word panics. He thinks it would be bet- 


ter to spell it pay-niz ! 


“John Paul” is convinced that “it is sound busi- 
ness j t to avoid the vicinity of any animal 
whose skin is so short that he can’t drop his cars with- 
out raising his heels, the more so if he happens to be 
80 particu arly lively that he can go through both mo- 
tions at once. 


How To MAKE AN Lypian LOar—-Give him a gallon of 
Pas 
“Doctor wants to know if you will please pay thia 


bill now?” Old looks over the items, and 
e Dostor I'll pay him for his medicine and 


return visite.” 














It is now announced, on the authority of that “em- 
inent Lo weg that if is not healthy to rise before 
eight o'clock in the morning. This applies only to 
men. Wives can rise at seven and stat the fire as 
heretofore. 


A Frovidence woman carries a sweet cherub of a boy 


with her in the horse-cars, and while the nan peste. 
gre are fondling the little dear its mother goes through 








How To MAKE a OLEAN Sweer—Waseh him. 
scsiitehseieasitiiinndh 

An imaginative Irishman gave utterance to this 
lamentation : “ I returned to the halls of my fathers by 
night, and found them in ruine! I aloud, ‘My 
fathers, where are they?’ An echo answered, ‘Is that 
you, Patrick M‘Carthy ?’” 

Ah 


A little four-year-old girl who*had “been there,” 
gives the following recipe for vaccination: “ 4 
your arm a little ; scrape it till it hurts; put in a little 
putty ; let it dry; and that’s all, till it takes,” 











“No cows, no cream,” was the way an intelligent 
compositor set up the words, “ No cross, ne crown.” 
Ta nmheioetilipn-<tieandaedaed 
The inventor of bricks of ice-cream is now applyin: 
his massive intellect to the manafacture of bricks a 
milk-puneh, which will be so put up as to be conven- 
ient for carrying in the hat. 

Se 


Fottape wes net anaes to see John the other 
night, singi epee imeelf, and crumblin, 
fread ints bowl of arch wich wife bad lor 
in the ere Was ho 

and-andik aftr all. 
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A Quaker, intending to drink a of water, too’: 

a small tumbler Of gin. he diay discover hie 
Buistake until he had the e, when he lift- 
“ Veriiy I have taken 
inwardly the balm of the world’s people, What will 
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7 sin ae er } a prominent seat in front of 
the Speaker’s desk. 

During the swearing in of 
members Mr. STEPHENS stood 
leaning on one crutch, support- 
ed on the other side by Mr. 
P. M. B. Youne, ex-major- 
general of the Confederate 
army. ‘Baring his white 
head,” says a spectator of the 
scene, ‘Sand lifting his thin, 
ghostly hand, his eyes seemed 
to burn with a strange light 
as they were fastened on the 
Speaker.” He is the first real- 
ly conspicuous Southern states- 
man of the period before the 
war who has returned to the 
national legislature. What 
memories must have crowded 
upon his mind while he stood 
there to take the oath! He 
had striven earnestly to prevent 
secession and avert war. With 
impassioned eloqience he had 
warned the people of the South 
against the folly into which 
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: they were rushing with blind 
and headlong haste, and pic- 
tured in glowing colors the 
greatness and growth of the 
nation, which, he said, was 
‘the admiration of the civil- 
ized world,” and represented 
‘*the brightest hopes of man- 
kind,” Drawn into the seces- 
sion movement against his bet- 
ter judgment and against his 
choice, he was distinguished 
by the bold candor with which 
he avowed the principles on 
THE LATE JUDGE RUFUS W. PECKHAM.—{Ser Pace 1133.) which the new government was 
to be founded. He denounced 
3 aT ANT one y as fundamentally wrong the idea of the equality 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. of the races. ‘‘Our new government,” he de- 
Trav was a very striking scene in the House | clared, in his well-known speech at Savannah in 
of Representatives when ALEXANDER H. Ste- | March, 1861, ‘‘is founded upon exactly the op- 
rHENS, of Georgia, appeared and took his seat. posite ideas. Its foundations are laid, its corner- 
The ex-Vice-President of the Southern Confed- | stone rests, upon the great truth that the negro 
; eracy entered the hall on crutches.. He looked | is not equal to the white man; that slavery, 
feeble and emaciated, but no more so than for | subordination to the superior race, is his natural 
several years past. Few of the members recog- | and normal condition. This, our new govern- 
nized him, and of all those in the hall there were | ment, is the first in the history of the world 
probably not more than five or six who were his | based upon this great philosophical and moral 
contemporaries during any part of the fourteen | truth.” This frank avowal had even more ef- 
years when he sat in the House, from 1848 to | fect at the North than at the South, and served 
1857. By a proper and graceful courtesy, Mr, | to quicken and strengthen the spirit of patriotism 
A ]),wes. as the senior member of the House, and | which saved the Union. Not the least strange 
2 Mr. SrerHens, on account of his age and in- | of the circumstances under which Mr. STEPHENS 
firmities, were allowed the privilege of the first | takes his seat in Congress is the presence of sev- 
choice of seats; the others had to abide the | eral representatives of the very race whose subor- 
chance of the lottery. Mr. SrerHens selected | dination to the whites he so forcibly affirmed. 
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HARD TIMES—RENT-DAY.—[Sex Pace 1189.] 





THE HON, ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Mr. StepHens was born in Taliaferro County 
on the 11th of February, 1812, and is consequent- 
ly nearly sixty-six years old at the present time. 
A newspaper correspondent writing from Wash- 
ington says of him: ‘‘ Mr. Srepnens is afflicted | 
with rheumatism of the severest type, which has | 
thrown one hip out of place, and though he can 
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hobble about a room with the aid of a cate, he 
has to use crutches on the street. Physically 
he is very feeble, but his intellect is as clear as 
ever. He eats animal food very seldom, and 
then sparingly. He is fearfully emaciated, and 
so colorless that his slender fingers seem almost 
transparent.” 
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BY INFLATION YOU WILL BURST. 
UNCLE Sam. “ You stupid Money-Bag! there is just so much Money in you; and you can not make it any more by blowing yourself up!” 
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LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE, AND DON’T MAKE IT WORSE. 
Money is tight, but let it recover itself naturally, and then it will stand on a Sounder Basis. Stimulants or Inflation only bring final collapse, 
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ANTLSPIRITUALISM. 


Trost who have witnessed the celebrated 
box and bag trick recently performed by Pro- 
fessor Hartz in this city concur in pronouncing 
it much more mysterious than the supposed spir- 
itual exhibition of the Davenport brothers. 
Any one laboring under this delusion can easily 
2 ave it dispelled by Professor Hartz. The 

rick is thus described in the New York Tribune: 


“ An unpainted box, about two feet long and seven- 
teen inches deep and wide, was carried upon the stage 
and put down inthe centre. It had a turn-over lid, 
fastened at the back with three common iron hinges, 
and two stout iron hasns fitted to two staples driven 
into the front of the box. A few air-holes had been 
bored through the top and sides. The box had been 
put together with clinched nails, the ends being bound 
with sheet-iron. Three gentlemen from the andience 
stepped upon the stage, at the professor's request, and 
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having given the box a thorough examination, bound 
it round and ronnd in expert fashion, tying a multi- 
plicity of curious knots at every possible place. Even 


the rope handles were made use of, and the hasps, 
after being placed over the staples, were securely 
fastened by taking a turn through the latter. A nar- 
row red ribbon was tied tightly about the first knot 
and sealed with sealing-wax. A canvas cover in the 
shape of a Roman cross was placed around the box, 
and the committee bound this around with another 
rope, sealing the knot as in the other case. The 
professor's assistant, a full-grown man, divested him- 
self of his coat and waistcoat, and submitted to have 
a long tight-fitting sack of thin muslin drawn over 
his head and body. Then, lying upon the box on his 
back, be drew in his legs so as to enable the professor 
to get a good grip on the open end. One of the com- 
mittee tied this tightly with his own handkerchief, 
and it was further secured by another piece of ribbon, 
which was sealed. Three common screens were then 
placed around the box, and the professsor and his 
other assistant and the committee stepped aside. This 
was at half past nine exactly. Tw> minates later a 
rapping was heard, the screens were removed, and the 
muslin sack was seen lying empty upon the box. All 
the seals were unbroken. The committee undid the 
ropes and lifted the lid of the box, and the man who 
had been tied in the sack stepped out, looking none 
the worse, except for a flushed face, for his close quar- 
tera. The sack having been untied, his handkerchief 
was found in it. The professor had in vain offered 
$1000 to any one who could take it out without break- 
ing the seal, cutting the material, or ripping the seame. 
He disclaimed any spiritualistic aid. It is certainly a 
much more wonderful ‘iltusgon’ than any which spir- 
itualists have heretofore produced.” 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 
Hae cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked - breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, *pavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbng. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no ewelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rose & Co., 58 Broadway, New 
York. 


—({Com.]j 





Wine Awaxe Yourn’s Parrr.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select and popular contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining reading, THE YOUTHS COMPAN Oo} 
of Boston, hao no saperior among the youth’s pub- 
lications.—[C om.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION sQuUu ARE, NI NEW YORK. 
"HE best “ Eraatio Txvss” in the world is now sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
T hree Dollars. = Write to them for full particu ars. 
Su RGIC A L Elastic Stockings pet nally, 
W veins, and a gig Belts, of best 
at POMEROY? » 744 Broadway, New York. 








A four year old that can 
not wear a shoe through at 
the toe in ten days is not 
worth raising. Silver Tips 
prevent this, 

) Boots and Shoes made in 
this way cost 20 per cent. 
less than hand sewed, and 
are their equal in every 
respect. 


G RAVEL!| ‘Gravel! 40 ‘drops of Constitution Water 
7 three times a day is a POSITIVE CURE for it. 
RINTERS’, Stereoty ping. Electrotyping, and 
Book-Binder's Brushes; also, Brushes of eve 
description, at 385 PEARL sT REET, NEW YOR 
"SOHN K. HOPPRL, Manufacturer and Importer. — 
F. Se KA LDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
Send for Circulare and Price-Lista. Box 91. 

















&c. ; 
Store 7 1 Nassau, cor. John, & 4: & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. oe “a d 
Illustrated. SEND STAMP FOR A SAMPLE Mt 
BER. Now ie the time to subscribe. TRE 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
©)! BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
{ forty pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
™ B RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


Dovs.epay, maker, 
“ Enough said.” 


Fre by 





V TIGS, Tou PEES. &e. 


276 Dean S8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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UNPARALLELED TRIUMPHS 


WHEELER 
AND 
WILNON 
SEWING-HACHINE CO, 


NEW YORE, 


OVER 81 COMPETITORS 


AT THE 


World's Exposition, Vienna, 1873, ke. 


1. THE KNIGHT’S CROSS OF THE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN ORDER 
OF “FRANCIS JOSEPH,” conferred 
by his Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria upon the Honorable Nathaniel Wheeler, 
President of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Company, as the founder and builder 
of Sewing-Machine industry. 


2. THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 

recommended by the International Jury for this 

*  Sewing-Machine Company only, for their im- 

portant contributions to the material and social 
welfare of mankind. 


3. THE GRAND MEDAL FOR PROG- 
RESS, awarded for their No. 6 Sewing-Ma- 
chine, being for progress made since the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, at which the only Gold 
Medal for Sewing-Machines was awarded to the 
Company. Hence this Vienna award marks 
progress, not from a low level or inferior medal, 
but from a Gold Medal, the highest award 
made at Paris. 


4. THE GOLD MEDAL FOR MERIT, 
for the development of Needle Industry, and 
excellence and superiority of manufactured 
samples exhibited. 


5. A GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT, 
for excellence and superiority of Cabinet-work ; 
the only award of this kind in this section. 


6. MEDALS FOR SEVERAL CO-OP- 
ERATOBRBS of the Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany for superior ability. 


7. THE OFFICIAL BEPORT, published 
by the General Direction of the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, signalizes the supremacy of the Wheeler 
& Wilson Company for quantity and quality of 
manufacture, and position in the Sewing-Ma- 
chine business. 


Furter Distinguished Honors, 


“ Battimore, Mp., Oct. 31, 1873. 
“The MARYLAND INSTITUTE has awarded 
WHEELER & WILSON the GOLD MEDAL for their 
New No. 6 Sewing-Machine. Other Sewing-Machines 
received nothing. 




















“Savannan, Nov. 4, 1878. 

“ Atthe GEORGIA STATE FAIR a SILVER MED- 
AL, the ~~ ~¥ on ~~ a for Leather Stitch- 
ing, was award EELER & WILSON for 
samples done on thelr New No. 6 Sewing-Machine.” 





“New York, Nov. 15, 1873. 

“ At the Forty-Second Exhibition of ‘THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK,’ 
fe = hest Premium has been awarded for WHEEL- 

ILSON’S New No. 6 Sewing-Machine.” 


LOVEJOY'S oUrerantte 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the Fa age Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address sass rece i 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, 2. oan S 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Bost 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Aonz (Pimples — Blackheads), Symptoms: Hard, 
small pimples, with black points, most numerous on 
the cheeks, forehead, and nose. 

Prvrieo (Intense Itching), which begins when the 
clothin; org is removed; increased by the warmth of the 

0 eruption except that produced by scratching. 

«> above and all Skin Diseases tly cured. 











permanen' 
Entire cost of treatment $1 50 per week, or $5 00 per 
mouth, Address Jp. J, WM. VANDYKE, 
1126 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOL CHESTS 











‘ Best Periodical in America,’»—2ev. Dr. Cuyler. 


Tyndall, oe ee rexicy, 
. uxiey 
Lord Lytton, Fritz Keu- 
iphant, Dr.W. 

















Ma w Arnold. ss 
Pencweney ae Sulock, 
Richard A. Proctor, Ka- 
br A s. i uo! 
ean 
Macdonald, Froude, and 
3 some 
eminent authors lately represen’ cenemted ta th the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


 &. ty Ay more than THREE END AG Guan 
TER THOUSAND Gociptain oad 


graphical, Historical, and Political | 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


A NEW SERIES 


Was Jan. 1, 1873, with ontntpnes Din deete 
-_ inglish Serial and Short Stories by 4 
9 French, German, and Section 
ors, viz.: (Bulwer), Brekmann- 
Ivan if, Miss Thackeray), Mrs. 
Oliphant, Fritz Reuter, Mrs. Parr (author of “ Dor- 
othy Fox”), Julia Kavanayh, &c. 

During the comi ear, a8 peotetors the 
choicest aed ook pmey Bs z es by the eading 
Foreign pt tN will be oven, 
amount unapproached by an 
odical in wereve of the iterary 
Dame and other the day, _—> pens of hag ty above 


yists, Scientists, Critics, 
Discoverer depart- 
ment of a and progress. — 





item 
Living 
indicated ty the f 


OPINIONS. 

“ Reprodaces best thoughts of the best minds of the civilized 
world, upon eit soptee ‘of living tatereas™ — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ In no otber single publication can there be found so much of ster- 
ling literary excellence.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

“ The best of all our eclectic publications.”—Tie Nation, W. Y. 

“ And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”"—The Ad- 
vance, Chica, 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest 
_ the English Seon faye wn Ge re Tied aae 

“ With it alone a reader may fairl up with me that is im) 
tant in the literature, history, politics, 2 Sas the day.” rhe 
Methodist, New York. 

“ In view of all the competitors in the field, I should certainly choose 
Tue Livine Aes.”’—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“ Has no equal in any country. "Philadelphia Pres. 

“ Indispensable to —_ one who desires a thorough Boo age 
— is admirable and noteworthy in the literary 4 


Tue Livine Ace is sent a year (fift va: numbers) postage peid, on 
vecsips of 68; 00, six copies for $45. 2 4 


@@ EXTRA OFFERS FOR 1874. 


To new subscrib oe ad yt 1676, the last 
six numbers of 1873 will be sent ‘oh TIS ; or, ishing to 
with the NEW SERI the numbers of 1873 and "1814 (04 
numbers) will be sent for $13; or, to those preferring, the publishers 
wing 





make the follo 
Clab Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(“ Possessed of Tue Livine Aer and one or other of our vivacious 
American montblies, a subscriber will find himself in command of the 
whole situation.”’— Philadelphia Bulletin.) 

For $10, any one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Ha 
Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, weekly) is sent with =s 
eo Acer for a year; or, for $9, Tux "Livine Acs and Seribner’s 

Vicholas. 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


DENGeehias 


M'ALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 


on is [enters 
er made; with a brillian Lamp 
Home, Schooland Lectures, 
&c. Slides at reduced 
jm A P lusiness yor = man 
alogue. w. MALLISTER, 
1314 ut St., Philade!phi» 





IF YOU WANT A SUPERIOR GOLD WATCH, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened 


GOLD WATCH CASE, 


Fitted with a fine movement to suit, and you are all 
right. You will thus save a handsome sum of money, 
and your movement will have a Case of unexcelled 
. ce and durability. ¢#~ For sale by dealers in 

hes generally. Send for full descriptive circulars 
to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


11 Maiden Lane, ! New York. 


oa pitntien ¢ Gold Watch- 

e% 915, $20, and 925 each. 

| a aS D. No — 

for Illustrated 

— Send: ‘ostal Orders rh the 

Goods will be sent free. COLLINS 
a fo lee 2 FACTORY, 

835 Broadway, N. ae 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


ALBERT oe an ay Oke of — Ware at 
retail, for the Holiday trad Place, 
near Maiden Lane, N. X. hd Floor. ee 
“SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE ’ 
Eighteenth 
Z — year, The Cheapest and 


oung iks’ 
ublished, A fine 82 Engray 
to eve oabeoribor ‘coon 
to Send 




















W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
aad Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


rs, 
Pa, 





Every Household 


TPRAT 5 
53 FULTON ST.N-Y 

wants one. Once 
_— bakes 300 


| GRIDDLE GREASER fa 


ready for ae manne of metal. wil ast ao 
Nosmoke. Nosw uous nea! 
clean. Has jet pm op es the griddle. 
Agents Wanted every where. Beat sell 








article ever offered. 7 mailed free for Ses cents. 
gw Send Fs Sage reular to W. H. BIX- 
LER & Manufacturers, Easton, Pa, 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





SHORT HAND, SS Eee 





Liberal rarer General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Esrautisuep 1858, 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN |: 
SEWING. [::: 











MACHINE. [03 sco 
tr Self- Threading. mates Of: 








Cum Light: Running, Phila., Ba. 


Or, New York Office, 719 BROADWAY; 





Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street ; IL, 76 State 
Street; St. Louis, Mo., 608 North treet. 
THE AMERICAN CLUB . SKATE. 


MG ete Can be adjusted instant- 
Ge ee aed odes a ae vache Me Dh 
ted. Samples 
*sent C.O. D. Price, No.1, bia tope 00; No. 2, full 
| aor mong nn) or nickel-plated Re. We pay dana 
which m' pm lb of 

none worn: my fe hae seine ie inches. 

Address CK & 


— 126 Nassau 
Cm N. B. nd stamp for our New Cee of 
all hy of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 





Dic R}ONAR } ‘BLO? TER. 


A New and useful HOLIDAY arr 





a combina- 
tion of Blo Case, with complete lst o Sons which 
writers are liable to spellincorrectly. For sale by Sta- 
tioners, and at 1033 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 
t# Send for Descriptive Price-List, 


N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co, 
30 Comst sree ST., 
anele 5 onal ore — 









culiarly adapted to all 
quiring small power. 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE PERKINS & HOUSE 


:| SAFETY LAMPS, 


Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, 
t@” FOR SALE BY’ DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP CO., 
42 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y¥., and 

THE LATEST, THE GREATEST 
at = BEST TUNE BOOK ms 
Church Choirs of all Denominaticas. 
_LEE & WALKER, 927 Onestont Street, 
DITSON & CO.’8 CELEBRATED 
~—— Musical Library. 


CLEVELAND, | OHIO. 72a 
Si YABB AT Py Goan on 50. 
Pp 
One Quast Copy, by Mail, $1.25. 
Philadelphis- 
Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 















Musieal Treasure! Vocal and porte 
Instrumental.—For. Hieoeterte or Reed Orga 
Gems of Strauss! Organ at Pianist’s Album i 
Pianoforte Gems! Home Circle?” Vols. L. and II. 
Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3 003 in Boards, 
$2 503 Fine Gilt, $4 00. Buy these Books 
for Presents! In each Book you get $25 worth of 
music, §@~ Sent, postpaid, on recelpt-of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H, Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 711 Broadwey, N. Y. 
(> Prease mewrion Harper's. 


FOR MARKING LINEN WITH INDELIBLE INK. 





Of eg gt? The only neat 
> ——— — and reliable man- 


=e 
wwe eae Goodwin ner is with one of 
mma | ese ) var a na pg 
— sot 7 warranted silver, 
94° ""Ss5" name-plates. Va- 
rious styles made to onder with ink, brush, ee &e. * 
complete. Sent, ‘or 50c. Circular of desi 
and price-list sent free. " PHEODORE RUE, Qua et 
City Stencil] Works, 234 Arch St., Philadelphi Pa. 


WHISKERS | Be peo! to grow a thick. and 
rd on the 
i pan face in six 


weeks. A new discovery. It never fails. Particulars sen! 
free. _Address, Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo. 


Jz APANESE PAPER-WARE.—E is its 


sss. : 








use. ae Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths, fowls Basins, 


a and cheap. Trade supplied. ad. 


C7 TENNINGE ROS., 853 Pear! Street, N. Y. City 





F. oF BY 
GOLD PEN iS, AND CHARM PENCILS. 
fae Saas P. HAWKES, 6 NASSAU 67, NEW 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 








with stamp, Box 8696, New York. 
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FOR HOUSE 


Rogers’ Statuary iso.uw. 


“ Going tor the Cows,’’ 
A new design, price $10. 








JOHN ROGERS 
212 Fifth Avenue, + Y. 








Ey The practical 

times the subscription price. Terms, $3 a year by —_— 
Specimens sent A new volume commences J: 

8, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 


PATENTS sisise fnew vento 
Models of new inventions 

and sketches examined, and advice free. All patents 

are onc published in the Sormntirro row the week 

they issue. Send for pamphlet, 11 con’ 

laws and full directions for cbataing ts. 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Splendid Holiday Gift! 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weath- 
er-Houses, which, combines a correct 
thermometer, with a perfect barom- 
eter; is an eleg ant mantel ornament ; 













po $2 00, by 
. order or registered letter, b: "AL 
van L. Lovesoy, Proprietor & Manu- 
facturer, 229 Washington St., Boston. 
Wholesale Orders promptly filled. 


™ 
$15 SHOT-GUN! 
A double-barrel Gun, warranted genuine twist barrels 
and a shooter, or no sale, with Flask, Pouch, and 
Wad-Cutter, sent to an wr with privilege to 
examine before taking, D., $15 00. Address P. 
POWELL =: shoe 238 Si 
Cincinnati, 0. Send Stamp for Circular. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 


7 Octave l’ianos tor 
e a less 
make 











one, in which a. Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c, (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 5u States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


U.S. Piano Con, 8sio Broadway, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxn ro Frr any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as w be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. Vi. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walkin = ebnees0s>s emeeeenSniese oo ot 
GIRL'S A OBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, om fastened behind, Over- 
— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Sore | (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... et) 
SLE JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
“ae REDINGOTE WALKING ? 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ” 
a AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
ASTIC SUIT ms 











DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
IE svn senbinkpocecness ve0ees ” 
ENGLISH W ALKING JACKET SUIT....... ” 
—- ny om pome Phed bali aad SUIT, with “ 
Back and Square Front............. 
Tan -FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Kound Skirt......... “ 6 
mo met ed BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Ski . 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and — Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt..............0.sssesees “ 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ...-. “ 48 


TIGHT FITTING a  * eemmeenanad RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............---+ ad 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Back Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... . 
Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, » 
lish Sack Coat, Double-Breasted Vest, an 
antaloons (for youth from 8 to 15 years a - 3 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


or exchanged. 
ify the Number of paper con- 


In ordering, please # 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Winter Employment. 
EEE 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or St.Louis,Mo 








samples and styles type. ANGELL & WEEKS, 
- Fourth Avenue, New York. 





OVER 10,000 NOW IN USE. 


NOVELTY 


PRINTING-PRESSES, 
The Best yet invented for 
Amateur and Business 







eral & 152 Sts. 
Boston; or to NOVELTY 


ree 91 Market St, 


z & 175 Munroe 
St, Chicago, TIL 
Ang. 12, 1878: So A.C. eee tear oer Agent 


= $75 10$250 PER MONTH, wnex, 


male and femal to introduce the GENUINE IM- 








and or com- 
from which twice thet amount can be 


Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mase.; 
Pa, ; Chicago, IlL ; or St. Louis, Mo.” 


aes beta 











FROM $10 to $35 PER DAY. 


Dr. Chase’s NEW RECEIPT-BOOK. 
in Low Town and County in the Uni 
ada to canvass for the new book by Dr. A. W. 
entitled “Dr. Chase’s Famil ea —> Far- 
on ~g th and Second Just 
published, sold by subscription. PTnis i. the best 
aes book ever offered to ts. It contains 644 
closely-printed octavo pages, 
cloth, and the price is only Two 
— sent postpaid upon recéipt of price. For cir- 
giving terms, &c., address the Cuasr Pustisu- 
tine Company, No. 42 Jefferson Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


GENTS WANTED, everywhere, - 


Inside Life in 


Wall St 









CommmnctaL 


Beantifelly t!lus- 


Rak T Se aoe 


circulars. DUSTIN , @ 


TO $150 by can for this 
$5 ie eneue volume™with the Olt Chre- 
mo, Tae Yon Vosuness Vatuer, 14x 20 inches, Our month- 
ly subscription edition has already ensseded Re a 
co and we “araeet to start the new 





Specimen M enced men wanted 

va Ag We pa 
MAGAZE 41 Park Row, New York 
City; or Robe, New York. 


00K AGENTS WANTED.— Agents are 
wanted to sell by subscription the book entitled 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as 
Srom Materialism. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. Liberal inducements offered. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ALL AGENTS, 3.7275" 


9 they are doing, 
makeamitake if they do not write tofueraxo & Gru, 
Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. °'gar Immense sales and great profita. 


Every Body's Own Physician. 
By C. 44 mek 

Over 250 vings. 

took 100 orders in one week. Agen 

lars free. H. N. MoKueney & Co., 16 N. 7th St., Phila. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


either will be sent for one ~~ POSTAGE 

On REB AID, to to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage fo on by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniwens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINE 


Electro-Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


are now offering for the 


Holiday Trade 


a great number of 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


of every variety of 


TABLE WARE. 


SALESROOMS : 


=| 2 Maiden Lane, NY, 


FACTORIES: 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





Their goods can also be purchased 
of the principal dealers in Silver and «Roman Medal- 
Silver-Plated Ware. lion” Pattern, 


AGENTS WANTED { uum: 


engraved Address, Visiting, Wedding or Business Ad- 
dress Cards ever produced in this country or Europe. 
One agent in Boston made $210 in seventeen days; an- 
other in Hartford,Conn., made $45 in one day. Agents 
can make good pay the year round without going out 
of their town. 18 beautiful samples, with complete in- 
structions, sent to any address for 25 cents, to pay post- 
age, &c. Address HORACE A. MANLEY, Fashionable 
Card Engraver, 816 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


for all, at P ng | HOMES, or 

traveling for YOUR leisure 

momenta, or your ENTIRE 

} my By Comqueem beats the world. Ra mes 
‘or money. You can money. table 
honorable, el plane Send gy 4: address * once and 
our pt ya particu terms, 
Adtinece Wetere 26 & Co., Pub’s, Chicago. 


* CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Pi [ FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
> Love, Its Laws, Power, &c. 
ts are from 15 to 25 f ite 
pe a day, and we b= @ canv: Sa tes tr 


NATIONAL PI PUBLISHING co. stating. experienc >. ae 


EMARKABLE SUCCESS! One s 
iy Moye atin in 4 days, and another $45 


“spon, OCKAN'S STORY. 


and the Le 4 ~4 th it. 225 Ilustrations 
Price low ; 2000 live nts want- 
ed for this and and the only compl history of 
LIVInGSTCRs 28 Years in AFRICA. 
eyo lendid New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUBBA ROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 


To $196 made week]. and lives 
$30 saved ! and yy. ete wean profit- 
a 


7 ‘s Improved Safety 
pe. for confidential terms. The Ives’ Pat. 
Lamp Co., 87 Barclay Street, and 42 Park Place, N. Y. 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. — 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, 

It! HALF yet a TO AGENTS!!! 
a article in the world; needed in ev 
fam‘ Send 2 cents for sample. Address EX 
CEL Sion. POLISH CO ., Boylston Hall, cor. Wash- 
ington and Boy! treete, Boston, Mass. 


WORKING OLASS } sre employment at 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; inatructions & val 7 
ble package of sent free b y mail. Address, 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich 8t., N. ca 


Employment for Men or Women; $10 

aday or owes: no capital; directions 
and valuable package sent free b 

Address, with 6c. stamp, A. L. Ross 4 & 


CO., 148 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EXE E ROIS 8 E. haeium, for strengthen ng an ~ de- 
body. Send for cire 28th St.,N.Y. 



































Speeetie man ond women wo is 


Ware heres detpar ron He per anges. | $A 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Little P of God, and What the Poets Ha 
Said of Them. With an Original Poum by John o. 
Whittier, oe. expresely for this volame; and 90 
other choice P: ee TO illustrated by 
and 





Juventie. Holiday edition. I) Small quarto, 
$1 50; Popular edi $1 00. “Nothing better has been 
offered in En rs. 


Under the Evergreens; or, A Tebt with: Saint Nich- 

? the . Gro. C. Lor 

small quarto, illustrated, $1 50. 

wy Amanpva M. Dovetas. 

Tlustrated. Small 6 ee “Tt is a wonderful 

and interestin well oi adapted to delight little 
readers.” — Daddy 


For Sale by all Sochucliors Sak, postpaid, om snanigh of poten by SHEPARD & GILL, GILL, Pabtishers, Boston. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


LS ane Buorusas will send either of the 
follorveing wor. mer, —— fo part 
the United States, on Cas pries ; es <j 


2 Haerer's Caratoour mailed on receipt 
Sia Cents in postage stamps. ie a 


I. 
FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 


Presidents, Statesmen, ag and Artiste, at 
Home and Abroad, durin, ast Thirty Years. 
By Mavuwes.t B. sae” + = * Cloth, $2 


JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
0, Paper, 50 cents. 


ITT. 

SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. ited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cl 50. 1 

_ 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Taxonor 
Datversity Precsbe ,D.D , Professor of Theol and 
Universi cher at Bona, Prussia. 12mo, Fiex- 

ible Cloth, % cents. 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rosinson, Author of “For Her Sake," 
“ Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” ** Poor 
} oa " + Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8y0, Paper, 

50 cen 


VI. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints ard 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By W ee 8. Piv- 
ez, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 


VIl. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Hazrer’s Lizza- 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL. With 
Tlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other 
volumes will be iseued shortly. 

VIIL. “er Oe 

HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 

of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 

her Speakers. By Gronoer Wivrerp Heevry, 

M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $8 60, 


Ix. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Awxtz Tuowas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Sesount, 
* ae Ont,” “A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Do 
er House,” “ Mand Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, Socents. 


x. 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niooras Pree, U. 8. Coneul, Port is, Manritive. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; \ also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical rown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 


XxL 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frarx 
Lex Benepior, Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor,” 
“ Miss Van Kortland," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 
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Frayxuin Square, N. Y. 


Artistic Holiday Presents, 


pad Lovers of Art. The “Artist’s 




















ska free. 





Knap- 
a com ket outfit of Wa- 
ter roy the bet ana _—* in the 
ssi cores" Daiel mert 
alette com ete. ve 
on receipt of #2 . RAYN reg 
06 & 108 Falton Serost, New York, 
Send two 3c. stamps for 90 elegant samples of 
BEAT visiting and addrese cards, handsomest in the 
THIS. world; or 50c. for cus pecs in neat case. Baur 
tlierr & Hosroxp, Boylston Hall, Boston, Mass. 
i hl 
The LAT EST I BIBLE | Published. 
The ch 
in the m =" tou Re ae ny yw 
HOLMAN & CO., 93 Arch St., Phila. 
AN! and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos at 
home. 2Gem Chromos and 32 e cata- 
BOY 5. Jay Goun, Boston, Masa. 
T OF KI 
9 9845 apy VERTISEMENTS. (Guns Index An 
for CHANCERY HEIRS, &c. 
N. SOPER & CO., 27 City Hall Square, ™ . 
anzED Geen also Travelling Agents in 
every town in the United States. For par- 
aa send 50c, for sample, or stamp for circular, to 
LLIKEN & CO., 296 Tremont Street, Boston. 
| Leanta | Send | stamp | for Illustrated Catal 4 
Agents Latest Novelties, New oddities, 
* NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mate 
“ OQPamsL ROOK OF WONDERS.” 
he and Whiskers in 42 days. ThisGreat 


Secret and 100 others, Gamblers’ zak, 
Casmeeneeys Youteny. uism, &c. _—, fi 
Carthage, Din 


2 cents, by 
cts., a | many npg y= ul Coupe, sek 


instructions how to get 
ONE!» Novelty Co., 108 Souttt ot 8th rst, Pale Pe 
a MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ere. Articles new and staple as flour, 
Samples free, C. M. Lunneron », Chicago. 
$425 4 A ee ! Hom and Carriage furnished. 
paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


PER DAY. 2 Agents wanted. Particulars 
$20 “tree. . BLAIR & CO., St. Louisa, Mo. 
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10 A DAY. a for all. Patent Novel- 
$ ties. G ph Nahe olen N. ¥. 


¢ 72, BAC () EACH WEEK. A i. Particulars 
$. ; WORTH & cO., Se Louis, Mo. 


A WEE te. 25e. sent to 
4 Browet & Co., 
A White Street, N = York, will secure it. 


$375 A MONTH to Male or Female 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddefo: Me. 
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Apply at the HO 


OFFICE, 261 


OADWAY,. 


___THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is now oe mam 
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connection with 


the Business is not considered necessary. 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
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THE NEXT THING IN ORDER. 


C.G.GUNTHER'S SONS | 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


OFFER rox THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


Ladies’ Furs, 


A VERY EXTENSIVE ann ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Seai-Skin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 
502 & 504 BROADWAY. 


‘Holiday Presents 
POLLAK'S MEERSCHAUMS, 


poneine tured at 1109 Broadway, near 
» Hotiman House, and at 27 John 
in the middle of the block. 
REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Circular. 


200 Pianos \» Or ans, 


New and Second-hand, of F reteclass 
Mekore, will he sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
Inetailments, or for rent, in City or Coune 
try, during this Financial Crisis, and the 
HOLIDAYS, by HORACE WATERS & 
SON, No.481 Broadway than ever before 
offered in New York. Agents wanted for 
the sale of Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certoand Orchestral Organs. Hlustrated 
< atalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the trade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, © hure hes, Sunday-Schools, &e. 


INCLU DING 





my 





ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


¢@™ Ink for 100 years from the 


) MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 
g. (. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
Stationers, New York. 

» sa Send for Circular, con- 
taining testimonials, &e. 


0 FROG : root, AO HORSE 
How to Shoe Horses cine ent 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments, 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
joopenoven Horse Sror, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 


The WONDER CAME 
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THE GREATEST INVENTION ¢ OF THE AGE! 


Vil show any Opaque Object. 


Send sty = for Illustrated and Descriptive 
Circular. E. I. HORSMAN, Sole Agent for 
United States, 100 William Street, New York, 
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That noble animal, the Spanish Lion, having already been shorn of his Spanish Main, should 
really be very careful how he whisks his caudal appendage in the face of _Uacle Sam. 














‘Marked Down. 


ONION ADAMS & CO. 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices” 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 
Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


CARTWRIGHT AND. WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &e., 


SUITABLE FOR - 


— PRESENTS. 


co. 637 Broadway. 


aoe: 


PIANO-FORTES, | 


WAREROOMS, 


11 East 14th Street, 


BETW ‘EEN _BROADWAY A AND FIFTH AVENUE. 





GEORGE E, PHELAN, 


ae the Late Firm WA PHELAN & COLLENDER, 








BLUHARD TABLE BM ANUPACTURER; 


BARCLAY STREET 
P. 0. Bo W ‘YORK. 
cr PT JOURNAL OF P BILLIARDS ”"s sent free. 


“FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


¢@™ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Ma. 
resses,72¢ Best | 
Printing Presses ane. | 
ize for Cir- 
6x. Bavelopes, | 1$ 1 culars, 

‘en do their own Printing and yrs 
% fore : and Amateurs Sere calla 
t money ng. stamp 
circular. mens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
™ EY & 06. Conn. 











WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, ).3-PORTER, 


Nassau; N? P., Bahamas. . 
IS NOW OPEN. FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 
information y addressing. JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, N. Y. 
Steamer City of Merida leaves Pier 3, North River, at '3 p.m. Dee. 24. 


Grand, Square, & Upright | Pianos, 





KN ABE New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 
New York. 





ROBINSON, CHASE, & Co, 


BANKERS, 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transact a eral banking rene. Sees in oe Sa details, 
owing interest upon deposits 
BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE Sane | | 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS. 
Particular attention paid to the investment of 


Estate and Trust Funds, 


AND pla a a a Trust Funds, THE SAME 
RNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 

pon commission Gold, United Sta 

and all Scountties dealt = ‘a. the New —¥ 

ch t@~ FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL 

AD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 

GEORUE N. ROBINSON, THOMAS B. ATKINS, 
EORGE H. CHASE, WILLIAM T. MORRIS, 


‘HOOLIDAY GOODS 


At Reduced Prices! 
V. J. MAGNIN GUEDIN & C0, 


652 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~ Send for Illustrated Circular of Sporting Goods, 


SSKATES. 


T. B. FISH & CO., 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Alex, M. Hays & Co,, 


£ inpSureis oF 
LONDON, PARIS, & VIENNA 




























: uires no pumping. | FE G 

ment, and profitable in | ANCY FOODS, 
| oons. darts 
accurately 40 ft. Price, Fine French Clocks and Bronzes, 
U Sotaplete t by ex- 


press C.O.D, Address Warp B. Snyper, 60 Nassau *.. 
. Y. Send stamp for matte revolvers, skates, &c. 


| Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
: | 


AND MUSIC BOXES. 
We have decided to offer our Entire Stock of Goods 


At Panic Prices 


DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON! 


23 MAIDEN LANE, NEWYORK. 














GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


' Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most. Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 





Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


[56 WORTH FOR 50c, 














Now in use. 
” ¢ 
No other Masical Instrument ever obtained the same * Barto pages tt ot. 8 gs Am 
popularity. waltzes, uadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, 
8@~ Send for Price-Lists, Mendeleohn,“Charibel, trans, Faust, Parlow, Her- 
Address ‘ mann, &c., for 50c. m Catalogues free. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. FRED. BLUME, "" Union Square, New York. 








\ E ARE 
offering 
onr Ye { 


STO 
FINE Fancy. FIN- 
ISHED REVOLVERS at 
greatly reduced ho as Allen’s, 














J | = 
No. 80, T-shot. ; Terror, 6-shoi, 
32-100; Bali-Dow. Sshot, 38-100: | And mos 
Swamp Angel, 5-shot, 41 - 100; and | Wear Out. 
| For Sample sent by 


} 
Pp 
| others. Send for Illustrated Price- 


iis sale 
ONION, HAIGH, & CORNWALL, 18 1s Warren St., N.Y. | mail for 50c. "y 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
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GOLDEN 


GRAIN. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLADE-O’-GRASS,” ‘‘ BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” ‘‘ GRIF,” 
““LONDON’S HEART,” AND ‘‘ JOSHUA MARVEL.” 





XI. 
ONCE UPON A TIME THERE LIVED ON AN 
ISLAND— 


THERE was a considerable stir in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Temple of Liber- 
ty on the night of the great meeting. Paul’s 
Buildings, now newly christened, was situated 
in a dimly lighted narrow street, and had in its 
time played many parts. It had been a lecture 
hall, a warehouse for old clothes, a dancing 
academy, a refuge for ‘‘ fat women” and “ liv- 
ing skeletons,” a home for the tamest of wild 
beasts; and it had brought misfortune upon 
all who had flown to it. It was a moot-point 
whether the social regenerators who had chris- 
tened it the Temple of Liberty would fare bet- 
ter than their predecessors. 

On the night in question little knots of men 
hung about the portico, in which dangled a de- 
jected oil-lamp, the despondent light in which 
showed the way to liberty. The ostensible 
purpose for which the meeting was to be held 
was to pass resolutions condemnatory of a mis- 
carriage of justice in one instance, and of a too 
violent carrying out of the law in another; but 
it was generally understood that other and more 
important matters connected with the position 
of the working-man were to be brought for- 
ward, There was no charge for admission, but 
before the proceedings comménced,,the Secre- 
tary—whom we discovered to be the ‘Delegate 
or **’Postle” whose appearance in Stony Alley 
had caused so much mental disturbance to Jim- 
my Virtue—announced that the smallest sub- 
scription in aid of the defrayal of expenses 
would be thankfully received. ‘Those who 
can not afford more,” he said, ‘‘ can give their 
ha’-penny or their penny in aid of the good 
cause. We know how the poor man is ground 
down, and the smallest subscription is in our 
eyes equal to the largest. In the same way,” 
he added, with a touch of cunning, ‘“‘as the 
poorest man should be equal to the richest in 
the eyes of justice!” ‘ Equaler!” cried an un- 
reasoning demagogue, smelling strongly of beer, 
as he handed in a penny with a flourish, and 
with the air of one who, with that copper do- 
nation, was giving the death-blow to a bloated 
aristocracy. 

‘‘What’s that Secretary ‘Postle’s name?” 
muttered Jimmy Virtue, as he looked at a 
small handbill of the proceedings. ‘‘ Mark 
Mallard! Hm! Mark Mallard.” And then 
turned his attention to a study of Mark Mal- 
lard’s face, which seemed, indeed, to be the 
principal reason for Jimmy Virtue’s pi 2sence 
on the occasion. 

‘* You are strangely interested in that Secre- 
tary, Jimmy,” observed Robert Truefit. 

** You let me alone,” replied Jimmy Virtue ; 
“I’m a-puzzlin’ out somethin’, I’ve got my 
considerin’ cap on.” 

And as he was evidently engaged in an intri- 
cate mental process, we did not disturb him. 

The Temple of Liberty held probably near- 
ly two hundred persons, and it was quite full. 
We three were among the earliest arrivals, and 
occupied the front seat directly facing the plat- 
form. I noticed that there was a large num- 
ber of decently clad working-men present, some 
with earnest faces, who had evidently come 
with the intention of arguing matters out in a 
certain sense fairly. Many members of the 
new Working-man’s League were also present, 
and these were prepared to support their offi- 
cers through thick and thin. The chief of 
these officers, and the principal speaker among 
them, was the Secretary, Mark Mallard, who 
was voted to the chair. He was a common- 
looking man between fifty and sixty years of 
age, and his face bore strong marks of a life’s 
discontent of mind; a man, thought I, who 
would be envious of his neighbor's ox, but too 
indolent to work for that which he envied. 
The unfavorable opinion I formed of him be- 
came strengthened as I studied the signs in 
his face: he was evidently an unfit man to be 
a leader in any good cause. But he could 
speak in a fairly fluent style and with a certain 
rough readiness which found favor with many 
among his audience. He was not eloquent, 
but ready-tongued, and from long practice, as 
I judged, knew how to make such use of his 
materials as would best please the kind of as- 
semblage he was addressing now. He first 
proceeded to give a brief account of the es- 
tablishment in the neighborhood of the new 
Working-man’s League, a branch, he said, of a 
greater institution which was to set every thing 
right for the working-man—and by the work- 
ing-man he meant thé poor man. Throughout 
the whole of the proceedings he placed idle 
poverty and honest labor.on one pedestal, and 





sought to prove—and did prove to many only 
too ready to believe—how the poor man was 
ground down, oppressed, and crushed by the 
“ruthless” heel of the rich. The Working- 
man’s League would seek to bring about a dif- 
ferent state of things; its aim was to give the 
working-man the rights which were unlawful- 
ly denied to him in the present condition of 
things, and to prove that the real power of the 
nation lay in labor, and not in capital. This, 
of course, was received with cheers, The ora- 
tor showed no originality either in his propo- 
sitions or in his mode of placing them before 
his hearers; but they were none the less en- 
thusiastically received on that account. Fairly 
sifted and summed up, his utterances amount- 
ed to nothing more than the usual declamation 
concerning the rich and the poor, and the atro- 
cious injustice of a state of things which allows 








pounds or three months’ imprisonment! Why, 
the rich farmer pulled out the money with a 
grin on his face, and was heard to say after- 
ward that what he'd done was the proper thing 
to do to such scum—meaning the working-man 
—when they dared to say they were not well 
enough paid, and couldn’t support a family on 
twelve shillings a week. Twelve shillings a 
week! That was the sum this agricultural la- 
borer had starved upon—him and his wife and 
children—for more than twenty years. And 
he became a union man, and spoke up for his 
rights; and his master marked him, and nigh 
killed him for it. Was that five pounds’ fine 
justice, I should like to know?” The other 
instance was that of a laboring man who, under 
more aggravating circumstances, had thrashed 
a gentleman and beat him severely, and who 
was put in prison for six months for the of- 
fense. ‘‘And while he was in prison,” said 
the speaker, “ how was his wife to get bread 
for her children? After this, will any one dare 
to say that there’s not one law for the rich and 
another for the poor? -And shall this state of 
things be allowed to continue ?” 

The recapitulation of these familiar illustra- 
tions accomplished more than could have been 
accomplished-by volumes of rhetoric, and cries 
of “‘ No, no!” came from all parts of the hall. 

“The mischief is,” whispered Robert True- 
fit to me, “that these instances are true. See 
how intent Jimmy is upon our worthy chair- 
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“TELL "EM WHAT'S BECOME OF THE WIFE YOU LEFT THERE TO STARVE!” 


one man to have more money in his purse than 
another. The old platitudes which cling to the 
vexed subject came trippingly off his tongue. 
If, he said, the real power of the country lay in 
labor and not in capital, then labor should gov- 
ern the country; but to show the unfairness 
of things, and the howl that the moneyocracy 
raised at the slightest attempt to set things 
right, let them bring to mind how, if a work- 
ing-man tried to get into Parliament, he was 
hounded down and barked at by the wealthy 
classes, Well, if the wealthy classes, and he 
was sorry to say the middle classes also, de- 
nied justice to the working-man, the time had 
come for the working-man to set up shop for 
himself. He did not lose sight of the ostensi- 
ble purpose for which the meeting was called. 
He detailed two instances of the maladminis- 
tration of justice which had gone the round of 
the papers, and had created some noise. 

There is nothing that so impresses a meet- 
ing composed of ordinary minds, such as this 
was, as the bringing forward of small facts 
which have already been commented on among 
themselves. One instance of the miscarriage 
of justice was where a gentleman farmer had 
flogged a laborer to within an inch of his life, 
and was punished for the offense by a fine of 
five pounds, inflicted by another gentleman 
farmer, before whom, as a magistrate, the case 
was brought. ‘What was five pounds to him?” 
asked the speaker. ‘‘ What's five pounds to 
the man wha has thousands in the bank? Five 
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After the passing of resolutions condemning 
the judicial decisions in the strongest terms, 
other and more daring matter was gone into ; 
and then I saw plainly, what I had hitherto 
only suspected, that the Working-man’s League 
was in reality a republican club (in the shell), 
the promoters of which were ready with fiery 
words to inflame the minds of the ignorant 
against all recognized authority. One of the 
great points that Mark Mallard made was 
that he, like themselves, was a working-man. 

‘*Look at my clothes! look at my hands! 
They are the same as yours, and I have as lit- 
tle money in my pocket, I dare say, as any of 
you.” 

‘* Yes,” growled Jimmy Virtue ; “and you're 
as ready as any on us to be treated to a pint o’ 
beer.” 

** Order, order!” cried some. 

“Quite as ready to be treated,” said Mark 
Mallard, with a frown at Jimmy Virtue, which 
Jimmy received with a sneer ; ‘‘ and as ready,” 
he added, brightening up, ‘‘to treat when my 
turn comes. We're rowing in the same boat, 
you and me.” (‘I'm ‘anged if we are!” 
growled Jimmy Virtue, under his breath.) 
But Mark Mallard proceeded : “ I'm not being 
rowed ; I’m rowing, as all of you are; and we'll 
all row together, and show our muscle.” 

There was a murmur of approval at this fig- 
ure of speech ; and thus encouraged, the speak- 
er proceeded. ‘The cunning skill with which 
he mingled familiar matters was enough to 
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mislead any but fairly balanced minds—royal 
pensions dating back hundreds of years; man- 
hood suffrage; attempts to interfere with the 
poor man’s beer; justices’ justice; the price 
of meat and coals; one man rolling in his car- 
riage while another starved in rags; bank and 
other directors who had ruined thousands of 
poor families living, after exposure, on the fat 
of the land; the starvation price which capital 
put upon labor, as instanced in the condition 
of the agricultural laborers — all these were 
brought forward and artfully handled to prove 
into what a deplorable and abominable Slough 
of Despond the Rights of Man had been trod- 
den by masters and gentlemen. 

During the whole time Mark Mallard was 
speaking Jimmy Virtue had scarcely once re- 
moved his eyes from the man’s face; and he 
had openly expressed his disapproval of the 
false conclusions drawn by the speaker. At 
first Mark Mallard had endeavored to bully 
Jimmy Virtue into silence, but Jimmy Virtue 
was the last man in the world to be so bullied 
and he expressed his dissent in stronger terms 
every time the attempt was made. [ noticed 
that Mark Mallard was gradually drawn to ob- 
serve the close manner in which he was being 
watched by Jimmy Virtue, and I saw that he 
grew uneasy and nervous beneath the steady 
gaze of my eccentric friend. From that time 
Mark Mallard took no open notice of Jimmy 
Virtue, but nevertheless looked at him stealth- 
ily every now and then. He wound up his 
most lengthy speech with a peroration in which 
the Rights of Man, and the boast that he, like 
themselves, was a working-man, were the two 
most conspicuous features; and having re- 
sumed his seat amidst applause, was wiping his 
forehead, when Jimmy Virtue rose suddenly, 
and said, in a loud tone, that he wanted to ask 
the Delegate a question or two. 

Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and ‘‘ No, no!” re- 
sponded to this announcement; and the latter, 
on a secret sign from Mark Mallard to his im- 
mediate supporters, were swelling into a roar, 
which would have speedily silenced those who 
were curious to hear Jimmy Virtue, when Rob- 
ert Truefit leaped upstanding on to the bench, 
and cried, in a ringing voice which quelled the 
tumult, 

“Fair play! fair play!” 

The appeal, strengthened by the manly man- 
ner in which it was made, was taken up and 
indorsed in different parts of the room. In 
the midst of this counterbalancing excitement, 
Robert Truefit leaned down to Jimmy Virtue, 
and asked, hurriedly, 

‘* Jimmy, what is it you are about to do?” 

**You stick to me, Bob,” replied Jimmy 
Virtue; “I know what I’m about. You stick 
to me, and you'll ’ear somethin’ as ‘Il interest 
you, The warmint!” His features were work- 
ing in an extraordinary manner, and his last 
two words were intended to apply to Mark 
Mallard. 

“Look here, mates,” cried Robert Truefit, 
commanding and compelling silence by his ear- 
nest voice and action, “‘ we've been called to- 
gether to-night to discuss certain matters af- 
fecting the working-man. How can we dis- 
cuss these matters and arrive at a proper un- 
derstanding—and from that point to a proper 
solution—of the difficulties which surround us, 
unless we give fair play to those who wish to 
speak?” (‘*Hear, hear, hear! Well said, 
mate. Goon.”) “Iamaworking-man. My 
name’s Robert Truefit, and I'm a working ma- 
son in Mr, Turner’s yard. Some of you know 
me, perhaps ; I think I see a face or two that 
I've seen before.” (‘‘You do, Bob; you do. 
Go it, old fellow! Fair play! fair play!” 
And a distinct voice from a gray-haired man 
in a corner of the room, saying, ‘‘ There ain’t 
a man in London that’s got the real interest of 
the working-man more at heart than Robert 
Truefit. And he’s got a wife and six children 
as ‘d be a credit to the best man as ever trod 
shoe-leather.” This statement elicited cheers 
for Robert Truefit, and ‘‘ Another for the old 
woman!” and “Another for the kids!” which 
were given heartily. Then a laughable epi- 
sode occurred by Robert Truefit saying, in 
correction, “No, mate; I’ve only five young 
ones ;” and a voice replying, ‘‘ Never mind, old 
man; you can soon make it up half a dozen!” 
A great many who had listened listlessly to 
Mark Mallard’s platitudes now shifted on their 
seats, as if the meeting was beginning to be 
interesting. ) 

‘* This man here,” continued Robert Truefit, 
‘*who wants to ask Mr. Mark Mallard a ques- 
tion or two, is a friend of mine.. He's a ram 
un to look at, but he’s sound at bottom.” 
(Cries of “‘Let’s see him! ‘Let’s have a look 
at him!”) “Wait a bit. J don’t kuow what 
he’s going to say any more than you do; but 
he has told me that he knows what he’s about, 
and I believe him, as I'd believe any thing else 
he says.” (“Hurrah for the rum un to lodk 
at!”) “And now to those who have made up 
their minds beforehand not to hear what he 
has got to say, all I've got to do with them is 
to direct their attention to the name of this 
hall, written up over the chairman’s head. 
Look at it. ‘The Temple of Liberty!’ A big 
name, mates, for such a little room as this, but 
it will do if it prove to be what it professes to 
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little places before to-night; even now, I've no 
doubt, busy hands and busy minds are at work 
ijn common garrets and kitchens, and the world 
will be the better for their labors by-and-by, I 
hope. Let those who wrote ‘The Temple of 
Liberty’ at the head of this hall—Mr. Mark 
Mallard, I presume, is chiefly responsible for it 
—take it down if we are not to have a fair 
hearing.” (‘*Bravo, Bob! You're a sound 
man, you are!”) “I hope so, I cry ‘Shame’ 
on those who would deny us a_ hearing! 
Why, if there were masters and gentlemen 
among us who wanted to be heard, I hope we 
are manly enough to listen to them. Beg 
for fair play, indeed! Why, it’s an English- 
man's boast that he makes a clear ring for all 
who, believing they have right on their side, 
have the pluck to stand up for themselves and 
their opinions; and we're not to ‘ev told to- 
night that in this respect we ~«e a nation of 
liars. Whatever our opinivus, however much 
we may differ about this and that, we’re En- 
glishmen, and we're proud of it! Shall we, 
then, scream out—as we do—for liberty of 
speech, and deny it to one of ourselves ?” 

Robert ‘Truefit had done his work well. 
From all parts of the room the cry arose, 
‘*Get on to the platform, mate!” and in obe- 
dience to that request Robert Truefit jumped 
on to the platform, and assisted Jimmy Virtue 
to get up after him. They pulled off their 
caps, and stood side by side, facing the meet- 
ing. Immediately the people caught sight of 
Jimmy Virtue's eccentric face and form, a 
shout of laughter came from them, which the 
cause of it received most good -~-humoredly. 
But his earnestness of purpose was apparent 
in the midst of the good-humored nods with 
which he responded to the merriment his ap- 
pearance created. When silence was restored, 
Jimmy Virtue said : 

“* want to ask the honorable Delegate a 
question or two as you'll see the drift on pres- 
ently. If he'll ‘ave the kindness to step for- 
ward—” 

** Well, here I am,” said the chairman, 
rising; ‘‘and now be quick with your ques- 
tions, for there’s a deal of business to be got 
through.” 

‘Some on us want to be sure,” replied Jim- 
my Virtue, ‘* that you’re the proper person to 
conduct the business ; I’m one of them as wants 
to be convinced.” He referred to the hand- 
bill. Your name’s Mark Mallard.” 

“That's my name. What may yours be ?” 

“Jimmy Wirtue, and I keeps a leavin’-shop 
in Stony Alley.” 

An expression of uneasiness came into the 
features of Mark Mallard at this announce- 
ment 

‘‘And,” said Jimmy Virtue, “that’s the 
naine as I was christened by, and I never ’ad 
no occasion to take no other. Can the hon- 
orable Delegate say as much as that ?” 

‘¢ What do you mean by this fooling ?” blus- 
tered Mark Mallard. ‘‘What has my name 
to do with the object of this meeting ?” 

Some of those present were evidently asking 
this question of themselves, but when Jimmy 
Virtue said, excitedly, ‘*‘ You wait a bit, and 
you'll ’ear somethin’ as ‘ll open your eyes!” 
their curiosity became a check to their impa- 
tience. 

‘* Now,” continued Jimmy Virtue, ‘* you’ve 
talked a good deal about the Rights o’ Man, 
and you say you're a workin’-man yourself. 
For my part, I’ve got a big respect for the 
Rights o’ Man, and I wish with all my ’eart that 
every man ’ad his rights; though what the 
world ’d do if it was all rights and no wrongs, 
it’s beyond me to answer. But about you’re 
bein’ a workin’-man, Mr. Delegate. What 
kind o’ workin’-man? What’s your trade ?— 
that’s what I want to know. What’s your 
trade, and where do you work ?” 

Mark Mallard held out his arms to the meet- 
ing in remonstrance, and was about to protest 
against the introduction of such irrelevant mat- 
ter, when Jimmy Virtue stopped him. 

‘*No; I bar that! No shirkin’. No run- 
nin’ away from what I’m a-coming to. If 
you're a workin’-man, you've got a trade, and 
you're not one o’ the sort this meeting’s come 
to ’ear if you're ashamed of it.” (‘¢ Hear, hear, 
mate!”) ‘There's a ’underd men ‘ere as ‘d 
be willin’, if they was asked, to say what their 
trade is, and what shop they work for. And 
why 'd they be ready and willin’ to say? Be- 
cause they ain't got nothink to be ashamed on 
—that’s why !” 

But here Mark Mallard called out authori- 
tatively that it was time this nonsense was put 
a stop to. “We are not here to discuss per- 
sonalities,” he said; “ we have higher matters 
in hand. The condition of the working-man 
has become too serious to be pushed out of 
sight by one who is evidently no friend to the 
good cause. As chairman of this meeting—” 

‘‘Say captain,” suggested Robert Truefit, 
quietly, 

‘Well, as captain, if it pleases you bet- 
ter—-” 

“Tt does,” said Robert Truefit, pushing his 
way to the front again, “for it fits the story 
I’m going to tell.” 

**We want no stories,” shouted Mark Mal- 
lard; and a few of his followers took up the 
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“A story,” continued Robert Truefit, not 
heeding the interruption, ‘‘ which concerns the 
business for which we have been called to- 
gether, and which concerns, I won't say all 
here, but every honest-minded man I see be- 
fore me.” 

The meeting here was convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Jimmy Virtue, in his excitement, had 
taken out his glass eye, and was polishing it 
vigorously with his red cotton handkerchief, 
perfectly unconscious that he was doing any 
thing extraordinary. 

‘* Go it, old chap,” cried a number of voices, 
‘* with your one eye!” 

“T can see as far,” retorted Jimmy Virtue, 
“with my one eye as you can with two. And 
look ’ere, mates. This” (holding up the piece 
of glass) “is the only sham thing I’ve got 
about me.” 

This hit told well, and when the laughter 
had subsided there were calls for Robert True- 
fit’s story. 

‘*T won't keep you long, mates, and I'll com- 
mence after a good old-fashioned style. Once 
upon a time there lived on an island a great 
number of persons of all stations and degrees. 
Some were born with silver spoons in their 
mouths, some with iron ladles. Some were 
poor, some were rich; some idled and lived 
well; some worked all the working hours of 
the day and lived hard. These last were like 
ourselves, working-men; and while they had 
much to be grateful for, they had also, no 
doubt, much to complain of. Many of them 
were married and had children; others were 
courting and on their road to wedlock. The 
wages they earned were about the same as we 
earn—say, from twenty to forty-five shillings a 
week—and they found they had as much as 
they could do to squeeze out a sufficient and 
reasonable subsistence for their families. This 
pressed heavily upon them, and they began to 
murmur at the inequality of things. ‘We 
can’t enjoy ourselves as we ought,’ they said 
to one another; ‘we can’t afford to eat meat 
every day; we can’t afford to go to the thea- 
tres; we can’t afford a holiday; we can’t make 
any provision for sickness, or for the time when 
we are too old to work.’ These complaints 
they made, and a hundred others, many of 
which were undoubtedly well founded from 
their point of view; and you will agree with 
me that the point of view which comes home 
to their own doors is the only point of view 
from which nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of a thousand care to argue, whether they 
be rich or poor. Some sensible and straight- 
forward workmen among them resolved to agi- 
tate their grievances in such a manner as to 
make things better for their children, if not for 
themselves. You know, I dare say, what is 
the meaning of the Constitution : it is a system 
of fundamental principles for the government 
of rational and social beings. Well, these men 
were sensible enough to recognize that the 
Constitution by which they were governed, and 
which was accountable for the burdens which 
pressed heavily upon them, was not a creation, 
but a growth—a steady, gradual growth of many 
centuries. Let us liken it to an old and deep- 
ly rooted tree, which by undue favor or by force 
of circumstance had grown crooked —but a 
tree, nevertheless, from which they drew food 
and protection. The common-sense of these 
men told them that desolation and misery 
would fall upon them if by violent and sudden 
means they strove to force the crooked tree 
straight. The violent straining of the fibres 
would weaken them, and would so destroy the 
power of reproduction that the tree would not 
be able to bear sufficient food for those who 
lived in the shadow of its branches. And as 
to planting another, and expecting it to grow 
up and have healthy limbs in a night—well, 
you know what a foolish expectation that would 
have been! ‘But,’ they said, ‘we can sow 
the seed for another and a healthier tree, and 
while it grows we will wait, and watch, and as- 
sist it to the extent of our wisdom, and we'll 
work steadily on the while—like men!’ There 
were others who were for more violent means 
—with as much reason as would exist in the 
man who, having suffered all his life from an 
internal hereditary disease, goes abruptly to a 
physician, and demands a dose of medicine 
that shall cure him on the spot. But the sen- 
sible men were the most powerful body, al- 
though possibly not the most numerous, and 
they worked steadily on, educating their chil- 
dren, and taking advantage of those aids which 
their own persistence and the natural advance- 
ment of the times brought to them. In the 
midst of this, there comes to the island a ship, 
and the captain, convening a meeting of work- 
ing-men, says, ‘I am one of yourselves, and I 
know a means of remedying your grievances. 
Sail under my colors, and the oligarchs who 
monopolize the fat of the land shall be mown 
down like chaff. There shall be no waiting! 
You shall have as much fresh meat every day 
as you can eat; you shall have good clothes 
always; you sha’n’t know what it is to be 
pinched; you shall have a man’s rights—full 
measure! And these things shall be accom- 
plished at once.’ He spoke confidently and 
boldly, and his words were tempting, and made 
an impression even upon those whose views 
were in favor of more temperate action than he 





advocated. But some among them asked of 
themselves, ‘What is it that we are asked to 
do?’ And they thought, after all, that there 
were worse lots than that they had to bear. 
Many of their homes were happy, though poor. 
By their own firesides they enjoyed the great- 
est blessings of life. They loved their wives ; 
they loved their children. They saw these 
stems of theirs growing to womanhood and 
manhood under their loving protection. ‘If 
we stagger,’ they said to themselves, ‘they will 
fall and get hurt.’ And we know,” said Rob- 
ert Truefit, with intense and heart-felt earnest- 
ness—‘‘ we who are husbands and fathers—we 
know how our own hearts bleed when those 
who are dear to us suffer! Said these men to 
themselves, as they looked around upon other 
communities and other countries, ‘Here is a 
community that strove to accomplish by force 
what we are striving to accomplish by steady 
and reasonable means. What do we see as 
the result? Fire, pillage, murder, civil war; 
food fields laid waste, homes burned to the 
ground, families in mourning, lives wrecked! 
Shall we bring these things upon ourselves, and 
upon our wives and children?’ But still the 
captain urged his views. ‘Well, then,’ said 
they, turning to him”’—and Robert Truefit, 
with a startlingly significant movement, turned 
toward Mark Mallard —*“‘ prove to us, at all 
events, that you are honest—prove to us that 
you are one of ourselves—that the name you 


go by is your own, and has always been your’ 


own. Some of us fear that you have hoisted 
false colors, and they don’t want to sail under 
them. Prove to us that our fears are unfound- 
ed, and then, when we are satisfied as to your 
honesty and integrity, we will give a more 
careful attention to the temptations you hold 
out, and shall be the better able to judge of 
their value.’” 

Robert Truefit paused, and from the hearty 
cheers that were given as he retreated a step 
and laid his hand on Jimmy Virtue’s shoul- 
der, it was evident that his sentiments were in- 
dorsed by the better class of men in the meet- 
ing, and that they would not allow him or his 
friend to be put down. Mark Mallard saw that 
there was no escape for him, and, without the 
slightest suspicion of the shot Jimmy Virtue 
was about to fire, said, in a blustering tone, 

‘* Now, then, say what you’ve got to say, and 
be done with it.” 

‘**] will,” replied Jimmy Virtue; “and as 
you don’t seem willin’ to say what's your trade, 
I won’t press you there. I'll just be satisfied 
with an answer to two questions, and I'll put 
‘em both in one breath.” The two men were 
standing in front of the platform in a line by 
themselves, and the eyes of all were upon 
them. Crooking the forefinger of his right 
hand, extending his arm, and bending forward 
toward Mark Mallard with an earnestness there 
was no withstanding, Jimmy Virtue said, ‘Tell 
this meetin’ if you ever lived in a place they 
calls Stony Alley, and then tell ’em what's be- 
come of the wife you left there to starve!” ~ 

Mark Mallard staggered as if shot, and a 
deathly paleness came into his face. 

**T knowed it!” cried Jimmy Virtue, ‘‘ Look 
at ‘im, mates, look at’im! I never set my eyes 
on a man but what I'd swear to ’im agin if 
there was fifty year atween! Look ’ere, mates” 
(Jimmy’s excitement was wonderful to witness) 
—‘‘look ’ere, mates. This man as come ’ere 
and starts a Temple o’ Liberty 'as got no more 
right to the name of Mark Mallard than I’ve 
got to the name of Tippitiwitchet. Twenty- 
two year ago he lived four doors from where 
my shop is now in Stony Alley. All the 
while he lives there he never does a stroke o’ 
work, but passes his time in pot-’ouses, drink- 
in’ the beer as is given to ’im freely because 
he’s got the gift o’ the gab, as we've ’eerd to- 
night. Don’t think, mates, I’m agin a poor man 
‘avin’ ‘is beer; I ain’t one as ’d rob ’im of it, 
I'm for it! though I do believe at the same 
time that the poor man makes a sight too much 
of it—a blessed sight too much—as if’is liberty 
and the whole blessed constitootion depended 
on it! Well, this man goes about pot-’ouses 
talkin’ o’ the Rights o’ Man, and leavin’ ’is wife 
to starve. He pawns every blessed thing of 
‘ern he can lay ’is ‘ands on—she’s ’eavy in the 
family way, mind you!—he pawns ’er weddin’- 
ring, and ere it is. I lent’im money on it my- 
self. And a week afore ‘is wife’s confined he 
carries out the Rights o’ Man, and makes a 
end of ‘em, so to speak, by cuttin’ away and 
leavin’ ’er without a loaf o’ bread, or as much 
asd buy one! Nothin’ more ’s 'eerd of ‘im; 
is wife she’s confined with twins, and dies a 
week arterward from sorrer and starvation. 
And I put it to you, mates—I put it to you, 
whether a mean thief like ‘im is the proper 
sort o’ man to set up a Temple o’ Liberty and to 
come preachin’ to us about the Rights o’ Man ?” 

It is impossible to describe the storm of agi- 
tation that ensued. I know that the men pres- 
ent, stirred to honest indignation, would have 
dealt violently with Mark Mallard if they could 
have laid hands on him; but by strenuous 
means we saved him from their anger, and he 
escaped safely through a door at the back of 
the platform. When he was gone, Robert 
Truefit said, in an agitated tone, 

“* For Heaven's sake. Jimmy, tell us who that 
man is}” 
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“That man, Bob,” replied Jimmy Virtue, 
dabbing his face with his handkerchief, «jg 
Blade-o’-Grass’s father. I knowed ‘im agin, 
the thief, directly I set eyes on ’im.” 

The meeting broke up in confusion; but 
not before the placard with the Temple of Lib- 
erty written on it had been torn into a thou- 
sand pieces, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Isavra had, as we have seen, been hitherto 
saved by the siege and its consequences from the 
fulfillment of her engagement to Gustave Ra- 
meau; and since he had quitted his father’s 
house she had not only seen less of him, but a 
certain chill crept into his converse in the visits 
he paid to her. The compassionate feeling his 
illness had excited, confirmed by the unwonted 
gentleness of his mood, and the short-lived re- 
morse with which he spoke of his past faults and 
follies, necessarily faded away in proportion as 
he reg~!zed that kind of febrile strength which 
was his normal state of health, and with it the 
arrogant self-assertion which was ingrained in 
his character. But it was now more than ever 
that she became aware of the antagonism be- 
tween all that constituted his inner life and her 
own. It was not that he volunteered in her pres- 
ence the express utterance of those opinions, so- 
cial or religious, which he addressed to the pub- 
lic in the truculent journal to which, under a nom 
de plume, he was the most inflammatory contrib- 
utor. Whether it was that he shrank from in- 
sulting the ears of the pure virgin whom he had 
wooed as wife with avowals of his disdain of 
marriage bonds, or perhaps from shocking yet 
more her womanly humanity and her religious 
faith by cries for the blood of anti-Republican 
traitors and the downfall of Christian altars; or 
whether he yet clung, though with relapsing af- 
fection, to the hold which her promise had im- 
posed on him, and felt that that hold would be 
forever gone, and that she would recoil from his 
side in terror and dismay, if she once learned 
that the man who had implored her to be his 
saving angel from the comparatively mild errors 
of youth had so belied his assurance, so mocked 
her credulity, as deliberately to enter into active 
warfare against all that he knew her sentiments 
regarded as noble and her conscietice received 
as divine—despite the suppression of avowed 
doctrine on his part, the total want of sympathy 
between these antagonistic natures made itself 
felt by both—more promptly felt by Isaura. If 
Gustave did not frankly announce to her in that 
terrible time (when all that a little later broke 
out on the side of the Communists was more or 
less forcing ominous way to the lips of those who 
talked with confidence to each other, whether 
to approve or to condemn) the associates with 
whom he was leagued, the path to which he had 
committed his career—still for her instincts for 
genuine Art—which for its development needs 
the seren ty of peace, which for its ideal needs 
dreams that soar into the Infinite—Gustave had 
only the scornful sneer of the man who identifies 
with his ambition the violent upset of all that 
civilization has established in this world, and the 
blank negation of all that patient hope and he- 
roic aspiration which humanity carries on into 
the next. 

On his side Gustave Rameau, who was not 
without certain fine and delicate attributes in a 
complicated nature over which the personal van- 
ity and the mobile temperament of the Parisian 
reigned supreme, chafed at the restraints im- 
posed on him. No matter what a man’s doc- 
trines may be—however abominable you and I 
may deem them—man desires to find in the 
dearest fellowship he can establish that sym- 
pathy in the woman his choice singles out from 
her sex—deference to his opinions, sympathy 
with his objects, as man. So, too, Gustave's 
sense of honor—and according to his own Pa- 
risian code that sense was keen—became exqui- 
sitely stung by the thought that he was compelled 
to play the part of a mean dissimulator to the 
girl for whose opinions he had the profoundest 
contempt. How could these two, betrothed to 
each other, not feel, though without coming to 
open dissension, that between them had flowed 
the inlet of water by which they had been riven 
asunder? What man, if he can imagine him- 
self a Gustave Rameau, can blame the revolu- 
tionist absorbed in ambitious projects for turn- 
ing the pyramid of society topsy-turvy, if he 
shrank more and more from the companionship 
of a betrothed with whom he could not venture 
to exchange three words without caution and re- 
serve? And what woman can blame an Isaura 
if she felt a sensation of relief at the very neglect 
of the affianced whom she had compassionated 
and could never love ? 

Possibly the reader may best judge of the 
state of Isaura’s mind at this time by a few brief 
extracts from an imperfect fragmentary Jout- 
nal, in which, amidst saddened and lonely hours, 
she held converse with herself. 


‘*One day, at Enghien, I listened silently to a 
conversation between M. Savarin and the En- 
glishman, who sought to explain the conception 
of duty in which the German poet has given such 
noble utterance to the thoughts of the German 
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philosopher—viz., that moral aspiration has the | 


same goal as the artistic—the attainment to the 
calm delight wherein the pain of effort disappears 
in the content of achievement. ‘Thus in life, as 
in art, it is through discipline that we arrive at 
freedom, and duty only completes itself when all 
motives, all actions, are attuned into one harmo- 
nious whole, and it is not striven for as duty, but 
enjoyed as happiness. M. Savarin treated this 
theory with the mockery with which the French 
wit is ever apt to treat what it terms German 
mysticism. According to him, duty must al- 
ways be a hard and difficult struggle; and he 
said, laughingly, ‘ Whenever a man says, ‘I 
have done my duty,” it is with a long face and 
a mournful sigh.’ 

** Ah, how devoutly I listened to the English- 
man! how harshly the Frenchman’s irony jarred 
upon my ears! And yet now, in the duty that 
life imposes on me, to fulfill which I strain every 
power vouchsafed to my nature, and seek to 
crush down every impulse that rebels, where is 
the promised calm, where any approach to the 
content of achievement? Contemplating the 
way before me, the Beautiful even of Art has 
vanished. I see but cloud and desert. Can this 
which I assume to be duty really be so? Ah, 
is it not sin even to ask my heart that question ? 

- ~ - - * ” 


** Madame Rameau is very angry with her son 
for his neglect both of his parents and of me. I 
have had to take his part against her. I would 
not have him lose their love. Poor Gustave! 
But when Madame Rameau suddenly said to- 
day, ‘I erred in seeking the union between thee 
and Gustave. Ketract thy promise; in doing so 
thou wilt be justified’—oh, the strange joy that 
flashed upon me as she spoke! Am I justified? 
Am I? Oh, if that Englishman had never cross- 
ed my path! Oh, if I had never loved! or ifin 
the last time we met he had not asked for my 
love, and confessed his own! ‘Then, I think, I 
could honestly reconcile my conscience with my 
longings, and say to Gustave, ‘ We do not suit 
each other; be we both released!’ But now— 
is it that Gustave is really changed from what 
he was, when in despondence at my own lot, and 
in pitying belief that I might brighten and exalt 
his, I plighted my troth to him? or is it not 
rather that the choice I thus voluntarily made 
became so intolerable a thought the moment I 
knew I was beloved and sought by another, and 
from that moment I lost the strength I had be- 
fore—strength to silence the voice at my own 
heart? What! is it the image of that other one 
which is persuading me to be false—to exag- 
gerate the failings, to be blind to the merits, of 
him who has a right to say, ‘I am what I was 
when thon didst pledge thyself to take me for 
better or for worse ?’ 

- ” * * - * 

** Gustave has been here after an absence of 
several days. He was not alone. ‘The good 
Abbé Vertpré and Madame de Vandemar, with 
her son, M. Raoul, were present. They had 
come on matters connected with our ambulance. 
They do not know of my engagement to Gus- 
tave; and seeing him in the uniform of a Na- 
tional Guard, the Abbé courteously addressed 
to him some questions as to the possibility of 
checking the terrible increase of the vice of in- 
toxication, so alien till of late to the habits of 
the Parisians, and becoming fatal to discipline 
and bodily endurance—could the number of the 
cantines on the ramparts be more limited? Gus- 
tave answered, with rudeness and bitter sarcasm, 
‘ Before priests could be critics in military mat- 
ters they must undertake military service them- 
selves.’ 

** The Abbé replied, with unalterable good hu- 
mor, ‘ But in order to criticise the effects of 
drunkenness, must one get drunk one’s self?’ 
Gustave was put out, and retired into a corner 
of the room, keeping sullen silence till my other 
visitors left. 

** Then, before I could myself express the pain 
his words and manner had given me, he said, ab- 
ruptly, ‘1 wonder how you can tolerate the tar- 
tuferie which may amuse on the comic stage, 
but in the tragedy of these times is revolting.’ 
This speech roused my anger, and the conversa- 
tion that ensued was the gravest that had ever 
passed between us, 

‘If Gustave were of stronger nature and more 
concentrated will, I believe that the only feelings 
I should have for him would be antipathy and 
dread. But it is his very weaknesses and in- 
consistencies that secure to him a certain ten- 
derness of interest. I think he could never be 
judged without great indulgence by women ; 
there is in him so much of the child—wayward, 
irritating at one moment, and the next penitent, 
affectionate. One feels as if persistence in evil 
were impossible to one so delicate both in mind 
and form. That peculiar order of genius to 
which he belongs seems as if it ought to be so 
estranged from all directions, violent or coarse. 
When in poetry he seeks to utter some audacious 
and defying sentiment, the substance melts away 
in daintiness of expresfion, in soft, lute-like 
strains of slender music. And when he has 
stung, angered, revolted my heart the most, 
suddenly he subsides into such pathetic gentle- 
ness, such tearful remorse, that I feel as if re- 
sentment to one so helpless, desertion of one 
who must fall without the support of a friendly 
hand, were a selfish cruelty. It seems to me 
as if I were dragged toward a precipice by a sick- 
ly child clinging to my robe. 

‘But in this last conversation with him his 
language in regard to subjects I hold most sa- 
cred drew forth from me words which startled 
him, and which may avail to save him from that 
worst insanity of human minds—the mimicry of 
the ‘Titans who would have dethroned a God to 
restore a Chaos, I told him frankly that I had 
only promised to share his fate on my faith in 
his assurance of my power to guide it heaven- 
ward, and that if the opinions he announced 





were seriously entertained, and put forth in de- 
fiance of heaven itself, we were separated for- 
ever. I told him how earnestly, in the calami- 
ties of the time, my own soul had sought to take 
refuge in thoughts and hopes beyond the earth, 
and how deeply many a sentiment that in former 
days passed by me with a smile in the light talk 
of the salons now shocked me as an ontrage on 
the reverence which the mortai child owes to the 
Divine Father. I owned to him how much of 
comfort, of sustainment, of thought and aspira- 
tion, elevated beyond the sphere of Art in which 
I had hitherto sought the purest air, the loftiest 
goal, I owed to intercourse with minds like those 
of the Abbé de Vertpré, and how painfully I 
felt, as if I were guilty of ingratitude, when he 
compelled me to listen to insults on those whom 
1 recognized as benefuctors. 

**T wished to speak sternly ; but it is my great 
misfortune, my prevalent weakness, that I can 
not be stern when I ought to be. It is with me 
in life as in art. I never could on the stage 
have taken the part of a Norma or a Medea. If 
I attempt in fiction a character which deserves 
condemnation, I am untrue to poetic justice. I 
can not condemn and execute; I can but com- 
passionate and pardon the creature I myself have 
created. I was never in the real world stern but 
to one; and then, alas! it was because I loved 
where I could no longer love with honor, and I, 
knowing my weakness, had terror lest I should 
yield. 
’ **So Gustave did not comprehend from my 
voice, my manner, how gravely I was in earnest. 
But, himself softened, affected to tears, he con- 
fessed his own faults—ceased to argue in order to 
praise; and—and—uttering protestations seem- 
ingly the most sincere, he left me bound to him 
still—bound to him still. Woe is me!” 


It is true that Isaura had come more directly 
under the influence of religion than she had been 
in the earlier dates of this narrative. There is a 
time in the lives of most of us, and especially in 
the lives of women, when, despondent of all joy 
in an earthly future, and tortured by conflicts be- 
tween inclination and duty, we transfer all the 
passion and fervor of our troubled souls to enthu- 
siastic yearnings for the Divine Love—seeking to 
rebaptize ourselves in the fountain of its mercy, 
taking thence the only hopes that can cheer, the 
only strength that can sustain us, Such a time 
had come to Isaura. Formerly she had escaped 
from the griefs of the work-day world into the 
garder-land of Art. Now Art had grown un- 
welcome to her, almost hateful. Gone was the 
spell from the garden-land ; its flowers were fad- 
ed, its paths were stony, its sunshine had van- 
ished in mist and rain, There are two voices 
of Nature in. the soul of the genuine artist— 
that is, of him who, because he can create, 
comprehends the necessity of the great Creator. 
Those voices are never both silent. When one 
is hushed, the other becomes distinctly audible. 
The one speaks to him of Art, the other of Re- 
ligion. 

At that period several societies for the relief 
and tendance of the wounded had been formed 
by the women of Paris—the earliest, if 1 mis- 
take not, by ladies of the highest rank—among 
whom were the Comtesse de Vandemar and the 
Contessa di Rimini—though it necessarily in- 
cluded others of station less elevated. To this 
society, at the request of Alain de Rochebriant 
and of Enguerrand, Isaura had eagerly attached 
herself. It occupied much of her time; and in 
connection with it she was brought much into 
sympathetic acquaintance with Raoul de Van- 
demar, the most zealous and active member of 
that society of St. Francois de Sales, to which 
belonged other young nobles of the Legitimist 
creed. The passion of Raoul’s life was the re- 
lief of human suffering. In him was personified 
the ideal of Christian charity. I think all, or 
most of us, have known what it is to pass under 
the influence of a nature that is so far akin to 
ours that it desires to become something better 
and higher than it is—that desire being para- 
mount in ourselves—but seeks to be that some- 
thing in ways not akin to, but remote from, the 
ways in which we seek it. When this contact 
happens, either one nature, by the mere force 
of will, subjugates and absorbs the other, or 
both, while preserving their own individuality, 
apart and independent, enrich themselves by mu- 
tual interchange; and the asperities which differ- 
ences of taste and sentiment in detail might oth- 
erwise provoke melt in the sympathy which unites 
spirits striving with equal earnestness to rise near- 
er to the unseen and unattainable Source, which 
they equally recognize as Divine. 

Perhaps, had these two persons met a year 
ago in the ordinary intercourse of the world, 
neither would have detected the sympathy of 
which I speak. Raoul was not without the prej- 
udice against artists and writers of romance that 
are shared by many who cherish the persuasion 
that all is vanity which does not concentrate im- 
agination and intellect in the destinies of the soul 
hereafter, and Isaura might have excited his 
compassion, certainly not his reverence; while 
to her his views on all that seeks to render the 
actual life attractive and embellished, through 
the accomplishments of Muse and Grace,.would 
have seemed the narrow-minded asceticism of a 
bigot. But now, amidst the direful calamities 
of the time, the beauty of both natures became 
visible to each. To the eyes of Isaura tender- 
ness became predominant in the monastic self- 
denial of Raoul. ‘To the eyes of Raoul devotion 
became predominant in the gentle thoughtfulness 
of Isaura. Their intercourse was in ambulance 
and hospital—in care for the wounded, in prayer 
for the dying. Ah! it is easy to declaim against 
the frivolities and vices of Parisian society as it 
appears on the surface; and in revolutionary 
times it is the very worst of Paris that ascends 
in scum to the top. But descend below the sur- 
face, even in that demoralizing suspense of order, 








and nowhere on earth might the angel have be- 
held the image of humanity more amply vindi- 
cating its claim to the heritage of heaven. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE warning announcement of some great ef- 
fort on the part of the besieged which Alain had 
given to Lemercier was soon to be fulfilled. 

For some days the principal thoroughfares 
were ominously lined with military convois, The 
loungers on the Boulevards stopped to gaze on 
the long defiles of troops and cannon, commis- 
sariat conveyances, and—saddening accompani- 
ments !—the vehicles of various ambulances for 
the removal of the wounded, With what glee the 
loungers said to each other, ‘‘ Enfin!” Among 
all the troops that Paris sent forth none were so 
popular as those which Paris had not nurtured— 
the sailors. From the moment they arrived the 
sailors had been the pets of the capital. They 
soon proved themselves the most notable con- 
trast to that force which Paris herself had pro- 
duced—the National Guard. Their frames were 
hardy, their habits active, their discipline per- 
fect, their manners mild and polite. ‘* Oh, if all 
our troops were like these!” was the common 
exclamation of the Parisians. 

At last burst forth upon Paris the proclama- 
tions of General Trochu and General Ducrot ; 
the first brief, calm, and Breton -like, ending 
with ‘** Putting our trust in God. March on 
for our country!” the second more detailed, 
more candidly stating obstacles and difficulties, 
but fiery with eloquent enthusiasm, not unsup- 
ported by military statistics, in the 400 cannon, 
two-thirds of which were of the largest calibre, 
that no material object could resist; more than 

150,000 soldiers, all well armed, well equipped, 
abundantly provided with munitions, and all 
(J’en ai Cespoir) animated by an irresistible ar- 
dor. ‘For me,” concludes the general, ‘‘I am 
resolved. I swear before you, before the whole 
nation, that I will not re-enter Paris except as 
dead or victorious.” 

At these proclamations who then at Paris does 
not recall the burst of enthusiasm that stirred the 
surface? ‘Trochu became once more popular ; 
even the Communistic or atheistic journals re- 
frained from complaining that he attended mass, 
and invited his countrymen to trust in a God. 
Ducrot was more than popular—he was adored. 

The several companies in which De Mauléon 
and Enguerrand served departed toward their 
post early on the same morning, that of the 28th. 
All the previous night, while Enguerrand was 
buried in profound slumber, Raoul remained in 
his brother's room; sometimes on his knees be- 
fore the ivory crucifix, which had been their 
mother’s last birthday gift to her youngest son— 
sometimes seated beside the bed in profound and 
devout meditation. At daybreak Madame de 
Vandemar stole into the chamber. Unconscious 
of his brother’s watch, he had asked her to wake 
him in good time, for the young man was a sound 
sleeper. Shading the candle she bore with one 
hand, with the other she drew aside the curtain, 
and looked at Enguerrand’s calm, fair face, its 
lips parted in the happy smile which seemed to 
carry joy with it wherever its sunshine played. 
Her tears fell noiselessly on her darling’s cheek ; 
she then knelt down and prayed for strength. 
As she rose she felt Raoul’s arm around her; 
they looked at each other in silence; then she 
bowed her head, and wakened Enguerrand with 
her lips. ‘‘ Pas de querelle, mes amis,” he mur- 
mured, opening his sweet blue eyes drowsily. 
“Ah, it was a dream! I thought Jules and 
Emile” (two young friends of his) ‘‘ were worry- 
ing each other; and you know, dear Raoul, that 
I am the most officious of peace-makers. Time 
to rise, is it? No peace-making to-day. Kiss 
me again, mother, and say, ‘ Bless thee.’”_— 

** Bless thee, bless thee, my child,” cried the 
mother, wrapping her arms passionately round 
him, and in tones choked with sobs. 

**Now leave me, maman,” said Enguerrand, 
resorting to the infantine ordinary name, which 
he had not used for years.—‘ Raoul, stay and 
help me to dress. I must be trés beau to-day. 
—I shall join thee at breakfast, maman. Early 
for such repast, but /appetit vient en mangeant, 
Mind the coffee is hot.” 

Enguerrand, always careful of each detail of 
dress, was especially so that morning, and espe- 
cially gay, humming the old air, Partant pour la 
Syrie. But his gayety was checked when Raoul, 
taking from his breast a holy talisman, which he 
habitually wore there, suspended it with loving 
hands round his brother's neck. It was a small 
crystal set in Byzantine filigree; imbedded in it 
was a small splinter of wood, said, by pious tra- 
dition, to be a relic of the Divine Cross. It had 
been for centuries in the family of the Contessa di 
Rimini, and was given by her to Raoul, the only 
gift she had ever made him, as an emblem of the 
sinless purity of the affection that united those 
two souls in the bonds of the beautiful belief. 

“*She bade me transfer it to thee to-day, my 
brother,” said Raoul, simply ; ‘‘ and now without 
a pang I can gird on thee thy soldier’s sword.” 

Enguerrand clasped his brother in his arms, 
and kissed him with passionate fervor. ‘Oh, 
Raoul, how I love thee! how good thou hast 
ever been to me! how many sins thou hast saved 
me from! how indulgent thou hast been to those 
from which thou couldst not save! ‘Think on 
that, my brother, in case we do not meet again 
on earth.” 

** Hush, hush, Enguerrand! No gloomy fore- 
bodings now! Come—come hither, my half of 
life, my sunny half of life!” And uttering these 
words, he led Enguerrand toward the crucifix, 
and there, in deep and more solemn voice, said, 
‘*Let us pray.” So the brothers knelt side by 
side, and Raoul prayed aloud as only such souls 
can pray. 

When they descended into the salon where 





breakfast was set out, they found assembled sev- 
eral of their relations, and some of Enguerrand’s 
young friends not engaged in the sortie. One 
or two of the latter, indeed, were disabled from 
fighting by wounds in,former fields; they left 
their sick-beds to bid him good-by. Unspeaka- 
ble was the affection this genial nature inspired 
in all who came into the circle of its winning 
magic; and when, tearing himself from them, 
he descended the stair, and passed with light 
step through the porte cochére, there was a crowd 
around the house—so widely had his popularit 
spread among even the lower classes, from whic 
the Mobiles in his regiment were chiefly com- 
posed. He departed to the place of rendezvous 
amidst a chorus of exhilarating cheers. 

Not thus lovingly tended on, not thus cordial- 
ly greeted, was that equal idol of a former gen- 
eration, Victor de Mauléon. No pious friend 
mg beside his couch, no loving kiss waked 

im from his slumbers, At the gray of the No- 
vember dawn he rose from a sleep which had no 
smiling dreams, with that mysterious instinct of 
punctual will which can not even go to sleep 
without fixing beforehand the exact moment in 
which sleep shall end. He, too, like Enguer- 
rand, dressed himself with care—unlike Enguer- 
rand, with care strictly soldier-like. Then, see- 
ing he had some little time yet before him, he 
rapidly revisited pigeon-holes and drawers, in 
which might be found by prying eyes any thing 
he would deny to their curiosity. All that he 
found of this sort were some letters in female 
handwriting, tied together with faded ribbon, rel- 
ics of early days, and treasured throughout later 
vicissitudes ; letters from the English girl to 
whom he had briefly referred in his confession 
to Louvier—the only girl he had ever wooed as 
his wife. She was the only daughter of high- 
born Roman Catholics, residing at the time of 
his youth in Paris. Reluctantly they had as- 
sented to his proposals; joyfully they had re- 
tracted their assent when his affairs had become 
80 involved; yet possibly the motive that led him 
to his most ruinous excesses—the gambling of the 
turf—had been caused by the wild hope of a na- 
ture, then fatally sanguine, to retrieve the fortune 
that might suffice to satisfy the parents. But 
during his permitted courtship the lovers had 
corresponded. Her letters were full of warm, 
if innocent, tenderness—till came the last cold 
farewell. The family had long ago returned to 
England; he concluded, of course, that she had 
married another. 

Near to these letters lay the papers which had 
served to vindicate his honor in that old affair, 
in which the unsought love of another had brought 
on him shame and affliction. As his eye fell on 
the last, he muttered to himself: ‘‘I kept these 
to clear my repute, Can I keep those, when, if 
found, they might compromise the repute of her 
who might have been my wife had I been worthy 
of her? She is doubtless now another's; or, 
if dead—honor never dies.” He pressed his lips 
to the letters with a passionate, lingering, mourn- 
ful kiss; then raking up the ashes of yester- 
day’s fire, and rekindling them, he placed thereon 
those leaves of a melancholy romance in his past, 
and watched them slowly, reluctantly smoulder 
away into tinder. Then he opened a drawer in 
which lay the only paper of a political character 
which he had preserved. All that related to 
plots or conspiracies in which his agency had 
committed others it was his habit to destroy as 
soon as received. For the sole document thus 
treasured he alone was responsible; it was an 
outline of his ideal for the future constitution of 
France, accompanied with elaborate arguments, 
the heads of which his conversation with the In- 
cognito made known to the reader, Of the 
soundness of this political programme, whatever 
its merits or faults (a question on which I pre- 
sume no judgment), he had an intense convic- 
tion. He glanced rapidly over its contents, did 
not alter a word, sealed it up in an envelope, in- 
scribed, “‘ My Legacy to my Countrymen.” The 
papers refuting a calumny relating solely to him- 
self he carried into the battle-field, placed next 
to his heart—significant of a Frenchman's love 
of honor in this world—as the relic placed round 
the neck of Enguerrand by his pious brother was 
emblematic of the Christian hope of mercy in the 
next. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue streets swarmed with the populace gaz- 
ing on the troops as they passed to their destina- 
tion. Among those of the Mobiles who especially 
caught the eye were two companies in which En- 
guerrand de Vandemar and Victor de Mauléon 
commanded, In the first were many young men 
of good family, or in the higher ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, known to numerous lookers-on ; there 
was something inspiriting in their gay aspects, 
and in the easy carelessness of their march. 
Mixed with this company, however, and form. 
ing of course the bulk of it, were those who be- 
longed to the lower classes of the population ; 
and though they too might seem gay to an or- 
dinary observer, the gayety was forced. Many 
of them were evidently not quite sober; and 
there was a disorderly want of soldiership in 
their mien and armament which inspired distrast 
among such vieux moustaches as, too old for oth- 
er service than that of the ramparts, mixed here 
and there among the crowd. 

But when De Mauléon’s company passed, the 
vieux moustaches impulsively touched each oth- 
er. They recognized the march of well-drilled 
men, the countenances grave and severe, the 
eyes not looking on this side and that for admira- 
tion, the step regularly timed, and conspicuous 
among these men tiie tall stature and calm front 
of the leader, 

**These fellows will fight well,” growled a 
vieux moustache. “* Where did they fish out their 
leader ?” 


** Don’t you know ?” said a bourgeois. ** Vic. 
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tor de Mauléon. He won the cross in Algeria 
for bravery. I recollect him when I was very 
young; the very devil for women and fight- 
ing.’ é 

‘*] wish there were more such devils for fight- 


ing and fewer for women,” growled again le 
vieux moustache 
One incessant roar of cannon all the night of 


the 29th. ‘The populace had learned the names 
of the French cannons, and fancied they could 
distinguish the several sounds of their thunder. 
‘‘ There spits ‘ Josephine!’” shouts an invalid 
sailor. ‘* There howls our own ‘ Populace!’”* 
cries a Red Republican from Belleville. ‘‘ There 
sings ‘Le Chatiment!’” laughed Gustave Ra- 
meau, who was now become an enthusiastic ad- 
wirer of the Victor Hugo he had before affected 
to despise. And all the while, mingled with the 
roar of the cannon, came, far and near, from the 
streets, from the ramparts, the gusts of song— 
song sometimes heroic, sometimes obscene, more 
often carelessly joyous. The news of General 
Vinoy’s success during the early part of the day 
had been damped by the evening report of Du- 
crot’s delay in erossing the swollen Marne. But 
the spirits of the Parisians rallied from a moment- 
ary depression on the excitement at night of that 
concert of martial music. 

During that night, close under the guns of the 
double redoubt of Gravelle and La Faisanderie, 
eight pontoon- bridges were thrown over the 
Marne; and at daybreak the first column of the 
third army under Bianchard and Renoult crossed 
with ell their artillery, and, covered by the fire 
»f the double redoubts, of the forts of Vincennes, 
Nogent, Rossney, and the batteries of Mont Av- 
ron, had an hour before noon carried the village 
if Champigny, and the first échelon of the im- 
portant plateau of Villiers, and were already 

ommencing the work of intrenchment, when, 

allying from the amaze of a defeat, the Ger- 
man forces burst upon them, sustained by fresh 
vatteries. The Prussian pieces of artillery estab- 
ished at Chenneviéres and at Neuilly opened fire 
with deadly execution ; while a numerous infan- 
try, descending from the intrenchments of Vil- 
iers, charged upon the troops under Renoult. 
Among the French in that strife were Enguer- 
rand and the Mobiles of which he was in com- 
mand. Dismayed by the unexpected fire, these 
Mobiles gave way, as indeed did many of the line. 
inguerrand rushed forward to the front—‘‘ On, 
nes enfans, on! What will our mothers and 
wives say of us if we fly? Vive la France! 
On!” Among those of the better class in that 
company there rose a shout of applause, but it 
found no sympathy among the rest. They wa- 
vered; they turned. ‘‘ Will you suffer me to go 
on alone, countrymen?” cried Enguerrand ; and 
alone he rushed on toward the Prussian line— 
rushed, and fell, mortally wounded by a musket- 
ball. ‘* Revenge! revenge!” shouted some of 
the foremost; ** Reyenge!’’ shouted those in the 
rear; and, so shouting, turned on their heels and 
fled. But ere they could disperse they encount- 
ered the march, steadfast though rapid, of the 
troop led by Victor de Mauléon. ‘*‘ Poltroons!” 
he thundered, with the sonorous depth of his 
strong voice, ‘‘halt and turn, or my men shall 
fire on you as deserters.” 

‘* Va, citoyen,” said one fugitive, an officer— 
populary elected, because he was the loudest 
brawler in the club of the Salle Favre—we have 
seen him before—Charles, the brother of Ar- 
mand Monnier—‘‘ men can’t fight when they de- 
spise their generals, It is our generals who are 
poltroons and fools both.” 

‘*Carry my answer to the ghosts of cowards!” 
cried De Mauléon, and shot the man dead. 

His followers, startled and cowed by the deed, 
and the voice and the look of the death-giver, 
halted. The officers, who had at first yielded to 
the panic of their men, took fresh courage, and 
finally led the bulk of the troop back to their post 

‘ enlevés & la baionetie,”’ to use the phrase of a 
candid historian of that day. 

Day, on the whole, not inglorious to France. 
It was the first, if it was the last, really impor- 
tant suecess of the besieged.. They remained 
masters of the ground, the Prussians leaving to 
them the wounded and the dead. 

That night what crowds thronged from Paris 
to the top of the Montmartre heights, from the 
observatory on which the celebrated inventor 
Bazin had lighted up, with some magical elec- 
tric machine, all the plain of Gennevilliers, from 
Mont Valérien to the Fort de la Briche! The 
splendor of the blaze wrapped the great city ; 
distinctly above the roofs of the houses soared 
the Dome des Invalides, the spires of Notre 
Dame, the giant turrets of the Tuileries—and 
died away on resting on the infames scapulos 
Acroceraunia, the ‘‘ thunder crags” of the heights 
occupied by the invading army. 

Lemercier, De Brézé, and the elder Rameau— 
who, despite his peaceful habits and gray hairs, 
insisted on joining in the aid of /a patrie—were 
among the National Guards attached to the Fort 
de la Briche and the neighboring eminence, and 
they met in conversation. 

“* What a victory we have had!” said the old 
Rameau. 

“ Rather mortifying to your son, M, Rameau,” 
said Lemercier. 

‘‘ Mortifying to my son, Sir!—the victory of 
his countrymen! What do you mean ?” 

‘*T had the honor to hear M. Gustave the oth- 
er night at the club de la Vengeance.” 

‘* Bon Dieu! do you frequent those tragic re- 
unions ?” asked De Brézé. 

‘* They are not at all tragic: they are the only 
comedies left us, as one must amuse one’s self 
somewhere, and the club de la Vengeance is the 
prettiest thing of the sort going. I quite under- 
stand why it should fascinate a poet like your 
son, M. Rameau. It is held in a salle de café 
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chantant—style Louis Quinze—decorated with a 
pastoral scene from Watteau. I and my dog 
Fox drop in. We hear your son haranguing. 
In what poetical sentences he despaired of the 
republic! The government (he called them /es 
charlatans de l’ Hétel de Ville) were imbeciles. 
They pretended to inaugurate a revolution, and 
did not employ the most obvious of revolutionary 
means. ‘There Fox and I pricked up our ears: 
what were those means? Your son proceeded to 
explain: ‘ All mankind were to be appealed to 
against individual interests. ‘The commerce of 
luxury was to be abolished: clearly luxury was 
not at the command of all mankind. Cafés and 
theatres were to be closed forever—all mankind 
could not go to cafés and theatres. It was idle 
to expect the masses to combine for any thing in 
which the masses had not an interest in common. 
The masses had no interest in any property that 
did not belong to the masses. Programmes of 
the society to be founded, called the Ligue Cos- 
mopolite Démocratigue, should be sent at once 
into all the states of the civilized world—how ? 
by balloons. Money corrupts the world as now 
composed; but the money at the command of 
the masses could buy all the monarchs and court- 
iers and priests of the universe.’ At that senti- 
ment, vehemently delivered, the applauses were 
frantic, and Fox in his excitement began to bark. 
At the sound of his bark one man cried out, 
‘'That’s a Prussian!’ another, ‘ Down with the 
spy!’ another, ‘There’s an aristo’ present—he 
keeps alive a dog which would be a week’s meal 
for a family!’ I snatch up Fox at the last cry, 
and clasp him to a bosom protected by the uni- 
form of the National G 

‘‘When the hubbub had subsided, your son, 
M. Rameau, proceeded, quitting mankind in gen- 
eral, and arriving at the question in particular 
most interesting to his audience—the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard ; that is, the call upon 
men who like talking and hate fighting to talk 
less and fight more. ‘It was the sheerest tyr- 
anny to select a certain number of free citizens 
to be butchered. If the fight was for the mass, 
there ought to be da levée en masse. If one did 
not compel every body to fight, why should any 
body fight?’ Here the applause again became 
vehement, and Fox again became indiscreet. I 
subdued Fox’s bark into a squeak by pulling his 
ears. ‘What!’ cries your poet-son, ‘/a levée en 
masse gives us fifteen millions of soldiers, with 
which we could crush not Prussia alone, but the 
whole of Europe.’ (Immense sensation.) ‘ Let 
us, then, resolve that the charlatans of the Hotel 
de Ville are incapable of delivering us from the 
Prussians; that they are deposed; that the Ligue 
of the Démocratie Cosmopolite is installed; that 
meanwhile the Commune shall be voted the pro- 
visional government, and shall order the Prus- 
sians to retire within three days from the soil of 
Paris.’ 

‘Pardon me this long description my dear 
M. Rameau; but I trust I have satisfactorily 
explained why victory obtained in the teeth of 
his eloquent opinions, if gratifying to him as a 
Frenchman, must be mortifying to him as a pol- 
itician.” 

The old Rameau sighed, hung his head, and 
crept away. 

While, amidst this holiday illumination, the 
Parisians enjoyed the panorama betore them, the 
Freres Chrétiens and the attendants ot the various 
ambulances were moving along the battle-plains ; 
the first in their large-brimmed hats and sable 
garbs, the last in strange motley costume, many 
of them in glittering uniform—all alike in their 
serene indifference to danger, often pausing to 

ick up among the dead their own brethren who 
Rad been slaughtered in the midst of their task. 
Now and then they came on sinister forms appar- 
ently engaged in the same duty of tending the 
wounded and dead, but in truth murderous plun- 
derers, to whom the dead and the dying were 
equal harvests. Did the wounded man attempt 
to resist the foul hands searching for their spoil, 
they added another wound more immediately 
mortal, grinning as they completed on the dead 
the robbery they had commenced on the dying. 

Raoul de Vandemar had been all the earlier 
part of the day with the assistants of tne ambu- 
lance over which he presided, attached to the 
battalions of the National Guard in a quarter re- 
mote from that in which his brother had fought 
and fallen. When those troops, later in the day, 
were driven from the Montmedy plateau, which 
they had at first carried, Raoul repassed toward 
the plateau at Villiers, on which the dead lay 
thickest. On the way he heard a vague report 
of the panic which had dispersed the Mobiles of 
whom Enguerrand was in command, and of En- 
guerrand’s vain attempt to inspirit them. But 
his fate was not known. 

There, at midnight, Raoul is still searching 
among the ghastly heaps and pools of blood, 
lighted from afar by the blaze from the observa- 
tory of Montmartre, and more near at hand by 
the bivouac fires extended along the banks to the 
left of the Marne, while every where about the 
field flitted the lanterns of the Fréres Chrétiens. 
Suddenly, in the dimness of a spot cast into shad- 

w by an incompleted earth-work, he observed a 
small sinister figure perched on the breast of some 
wounded soldier, evidently not to succor. He 
sprang forward and seized a hideous-looking ur- 
chin, scarcely twelve years old, who held in one 
hand a small crystal locket, set in filigree gold, 
torn from the soldier’s breast, and lifted high in 
the other a long case-knife. Ata glance Raoul 
recognized the holy relic he had given to Enguer- 
rand, and, flinging the precocious murderer to be 
seized by his assistants, he cast himself beside 
his brother. Enguerrand still breathed, and his 
languid eyes brightened as he knew the dear fa- 
miliar face. He tried to speak, but his voice 
failed, and he shook his head sadly, but still 
with a faint smile on his lips. They lifted him 
tenderly, and placed him on a litter. The move- 





ment, gentle as it was, brought back pain, and 


with the pain strength to mutter, ‘‘ My mother— 
I would see her once more.” 

As at daybreak the loungers on Montmartre 
and the ramparts descended into the streets— 
most windows in which were open, as they had 
been all night, with anxious female faces peering 
palely down—they saw the conveyances of the 
ambulances coming dismally along, and many an 
eye turned wistfully counnd the litter on which 
lay the idol of the pleasure-loving Paris, with the 
dark, bare-headed figure walking beside it—on- 
ward, onward, till it reached the Hétel de Van- 
demar, and a woman’s cry was heard at the en- 
trance—the mother’s cry—‘‘ My son! my son!” 

{TO BE CONTINUVED.] 
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CHAPTER LY. 
PHINEAS IN PRISON. 


Parneas Frxn himself, during the fortnight 
in which he was carried backward and forward 
between his prison and the Bow Street Police 
Office, was able to maintain some outward show 
of manly dignity—as though he felt that the ter- 
rible accusation and great material inconvenience 
to which he was subjected were only, and could 
only be, temporary in their nature, and that the 
truth would soon prevail. During this period 
he had friends constantly with him—either Mr. 
Low, or Lord Chiltern, or Barrington Erle, or 
his landlord, Mr. Bunce, who, in these days, was 
very true to him. And he was very frequently 
visited by the attorney, Mr. Wickerby, who had 
been expressly recommended to him for this oc- 
casion. If any body could be counted upon to 
see him through his difficulty, it was Wickerby. 
But the company of Mr. Wickerby was not pleas- 
ant to him, because, as far as he could judge, Mr. 
Wickerby did not believe in his innocence. Mr, 
Wickerby was willing to do his best for him; 
was, so to speak, moving heaven and earth on 
his behalf; was fully conscious that this case was 
a great affair, and in no respect similar to those 
which were constantly placed in his hands; but 
‘theré never fell from him a sympathetic expres- 
sion of assurance of his client’s absolute freedom 
from all taint of guilt in the matter. From day 
to day, and ten times a day, Phineas would ex- 
press his indignant surprise that any ome should 
think it ible that he had done this deed, but 
to all these expressions Mr. Wickerby would 
make no answer whatever. At last Phineas ask- 
ed him the direct question. ‘‘I never suspect 
yr, we of any thing,” said Mr. Wickerby. 
‘Do you believe in my innocence?” demanded 
Phineas. ‘‘ Every body is entitled to be believed 
innocent till he has been proved to be guilty,” 
said Mr. Wickerby. Then Phineas appealed to 
his friend Mr. Low, asking whether he might not 
be allowed to employ some lawyer whose feelings 
would be more in unison with his own. But 
Mr. Low adjured him to make no change. Mr. 
Wickerby understood the work, and was a most 
zealous man. His client was entitled to his serv- 
ices, but to nothing more than his services, And 
so Mr. Wickerby carried on the work, fully be- 
lieving that Phineas Finn had in truth murdered 
Mr. Bonteen. 

But the prisoner was not without s th 
and confidence. Mr. Low, Lord Chiltern, and 
Lady Chiltern, who, on one occasion, came to 
visit him with her husband, entertained no doubts 
prejudicial to his honor. They told him perhaps 
almost more than was quite true of the feelings 
of the world in his favor. He heard of the friend- 
ship and faith of the Duchess of Omnium, of 
Madame Goesler, and of Lady Laura Kennedy, 
hearing also that Lady Laura was now a widow. 
And then, at length, his two sisters came over to 
him from Ireland, and wept and sobbed, and fell 
into hysterics in his presence. They were sure 
that he was innocent, as was every one, they said, 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland. 
And Mrs. Bunce, who came to see Phineas in his 
prison, swore that she would tear the judge from 
his bench if he did not at once pronounce a ver- 
dict in favor of her darling without waiting for 
any nonsense of a jury. And Bunce, her hus- 
band, having convinced himself that his lodger 
had not committed the murder, was zealous in 
another way, taking delight in the case, and prov- 
ing that no jury could find a verdict of guilty. 

During that week Phineas, buoyed up by the 
sympathy of his friends, and in some measure 
rhs green by the excitement of the occasion, car- 
ried himself well, and bore bravely the terrible 
misfortune to which he had been subjected by un- 
toward circumstances. But when the magistrate 
fully committed him, giving the first public de- 
cision on the matter from the bench, declaring to 
the world at large that on the evidence as given, 
prima facie, he, Phineas Finn, must be regarded 
as the murderer of Mr. Bonteen, our hero’s cour- 
age almost gave way. If such was now the ju- 
dicial opinion of the magistrate, how could he ex- 
pect a different verdict from a jury in two months’ 
time, when he would be tried before a final court ? 
As far as he could understand, nothing more 
could be learned on the matter. All the facts 
were known that could be known—as far as he, 
or rather his friends on his behalf, were able to 
search for facts. It seemed to him that there 
was no tittle whatever of evidence against him. 
He had walked straight home from his club with 
the life-preserver in his pocket, and had never 
turned to the right or to the left. Till he found 
himself committed, he would not believe that 


any serious and prolonged impediment could be 
thrown in the way of his liberty. He would not 
believe that a man altogether innocent could be 
in danger of the gallows on a false accusation, 
It had seemed to him that the police had kept 
their hold on him with a rabid ferocity, straining 
every point with the view of showing that it was 
possible that he should have been the murderer, 
Every policeman who had been near him, carry- 
ing him backward and forward from his prison, 
or giving’evidence as to the circumstances of the 
locality and of his walk home on that fatal night, 
had seemed to him to be an enemy.j But he had 
looked for impartiality from the magistrate, and 
now the magistrate had failed him. He had seen 
in court the faces of men well known to him— 
men known in the world—with whom he had 
been on pleasant terms in Parliament, who had 
sat upon the bench while he was standing as a 
culprit between two constables; and they who 
had been his familiar friends had appeared at 
once to have been removed from him by some 
unmeasurable distance. But all that he had, as 
it were, discounted, believing that a few hours— 
at the very longest a few days—would remove 
the distance; but now he was sent back to his 
prison, there to await his trial for the murder. 

And it seemed to him that his committal star- 
tled no one but himself. Could it be that even 
his dearest friends thought it possible that he had 
been guilty? ‘When that day came, and he was 
taken back to Newgate on his last journey there 
from Bow Street, Lord Chiltern returned 
for a while to Harrington Hall, having promised 
that he would be back in London as soon as his 
business would permit; but Mr. Low came to 
him almost immediately to his prison room. 
“This is a nt state of things,” said Phin- 
eas, with a forced laugh. But as he laughed he 
also sobbed, with a low, irrepressible, convulsive 
movement in his throat. 

‘* Phineas, the time has come in which you 
must show yourself to be a man.” 

“Aman! Ohyes,I canbeaman. A mur- 
derer, you mean. I shall have to be—hung, I 
suppose.” 

‘*May God in His mercy forbid!” 

‘*No; notin His mercy ; in His justice. There 
can be no need for mercy here—not even from 
Heaven. When they take my life, may He for- 
give my sins through the merits of my Saviour! 
But for this there can be no mercy. Why do 
you not speak? Do you mean to say that I am 
guilty ?” 

**T am sure that you are innocent.” 

**And yet, look here. What more can be 
done to prove it than has been done? That 
blundering fool will swear my life away.” Then 
he a himself on his bed, and gave way to his 
sobs. 

That evening he was alone—as, indeed, most 
of his evenings had been spent, and the minutes 
were minutes of agony to him. The external 
circumstances of his position were as comfortable 
as circumstances would allow. He had a room 
to himself looking out through heavy iron bars 
into one of the courts of the prison, The cham- 
ber was carpeted, and was furnished with bed and 
chairs and two tables. Books were allowed him 
as he pleased, and pen and ink. It was May, 
and no fire was necessary. At certain periods of 
the day he could walk alone in the court below, 
the restriction on such liberty being that at other 
certain hours the place was wanted for other pris- 
oners. As far as he knew, no friend who called 
was denied to him, though he was by no means 
certain that his privilege in that respect would 
not be curtailed now that he had been committed 
for trial. His food had been plentiful and well 
cooked, and even luxuries, such as fish and wine 
and fruit, had been supplied to him. That the 
fruit had come from the hot-houses of the Duch- 
ess of Omnium, and the wine from Mr. Low's 
cellar, and the fish and lamb and spring vegeta- 
bles, the cream and coffee and fresh butter, from 
the unrestricted orders of another friend; that 
Lord Chiltern had sent him Champagne and ci- 
gars, and that Lady Chiltern had given directions 
about the books and stationery—he did not know. 
But as far as he could be consoled by such com- 
forts, there had been the consolation. If lamb 
and salad could make him happy, he might have 
enjoyed his sojourn in Newgate. Now, this even- 
ing, he was past all enjoyment. It was impossi- 
ble that he should read. How could a man fix 
his attention on any book, with a charge of mur- 
der against himself affirmed by the deliberate 
decision of a judge? And he knew himself to be 
as innocent as the magistrate himself. Every 
now and then he would rise from his bed, and al- 
most rush across the room as though he would 
dash his head against the wall. Murder! They 
really believed that he had deliberately murdered 
the man; he, Phineas Finn, who had served his 
country with repute, who had sat in Parliament, 
who had prided himself on living with the best 
of his fellow-creatures, who had been the friend 
of Mr. Monk and of Lord Cantrip, the trusted 
intimate of such women_as Lady Laura and Lady 
Chiltern, who had never put his hand to a mean 
action, or allowed his tongue to speak a mean 
word! He laughed in his wrath, and then al- 
most howled in his agony. He thought of the 
young loving wife who had lived with him little 
more than for one fleeting year, and wondered 
whether she was looking down upon him from 
heaven, and how her spirit would bear this accu- 
sation against the man upon whose bosom she had 
slept, and in whose arms she had gone to her long 
rest. ‘*They can’t believe it,” he said, aloud. 
“Tt is impossible. Why should I have murdered 
him?” And then he remembered an example in 
Latin from some rule of grammar, and repeated 
it to himself over and over again: *‘ No one at 
an instant—of a sudden—becomes most base.” 
It seemed to him that there was such a want of 
knowledge of human nature in the sapposition 
that it was possible that he should hay commit- 








ted such a crime. And yet—there he was, com- 
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mitted to take his trial for the murder of Mr. 
Bonteen. 

The days were long, and it was daylight till 
nearly nine. Indeed, the twilight lingered, even 
through those iron bars, till after nine. He had 
once asked for candles, but had been told that 
they could not be allowed him without an attend- 
ant in the room, and he had dispensed with 
them. He had been treated, doubtless, with great 
respect, but nevertheless he had been treated as 
a prisoner. They hardly denied him any thing 
that he asked, but when he asked for that which 
they did not choose to grant they would annex 
conditions which induced him to withdraw his 
request. He understood their ways now, and did 
not rebel against them. 

On a sudden he heard the key in the door, and 
the man who attended him entered the room with 
a candle in his hand. A lady had come to call, 
and the governor had given permission for her 
entrance. He would return for the light, and for 
the lady, in half an hour. He had said all this 
before Phineas could see who the lady was. And 
when he did see the form of her who followed the 
jailer, and who stood with hesitating steps behind 
him in the doorway, he knew her by her som- 
bre, solemn raiment, and not by her countenance. 
She was dressed from head to foot in the deepest 
weeds of widowhood, and a heavy veil fell from 
her bonnet over her face. ‘‘Lady Laura, is it 
you?” said Phineas, putting out his hand. Of 
course it was Lady Laura. While the Duchess 
of Omnium and Madame Goesler were talking 
about such a visit, allowing themselves to be de- 
terred by the wisdom of Mr. Low, she had made 


her way through bolts and bars, and was now | 


with him in his prison. 

‘*Oh, Phineas!” She slowly raised her veil, 
and stood gazing at him. ‘‘ Of all my troubles, 
this, to see you here, is the heaviest.” 

‘‘And of all my consolations, to see you here 
is the greatest.” He should not have so spoken. 
Could he have thought of things as they were, 
and have restrained himself, he 
should not have uttered words 
to her which were pleasant, but 
not true. There came a gleam 
of sunshine across her face as 
she listened to him, and then 
she threw herself into his arms, 
and wept upon his shoulder. 
‘I did not expect that you 
would have found me,” he said. 

She took the chair opposite to 
that on which he usually sat, 
and then began her tale. Her 
cousin, Barrington Erle, had 
brought her there, and was be- 
low, waiting for her in the gov- 
ernor’s house. He had procured 
an order for her admission that 
evening direct from Sir Harry 
Coldfoot, the Home Secre 
which, however, as she admit- 
ted, had been given under the 
idea that she and Erle were to 
see him together. ‘But I 
would not let him come with 
me,” she said. ‘‘I could not 
have spoken to you had he been 
here; could I?” 

**Tt would not have been the 
same, Lady Laura.” He had 
thought much of his mode of 
addressing her on occasions be- 
fore this, at Dresden and at 
Portman Square, and had de- 
termined that he would always 
give her her title. Once or 
twice he had lacked the cour- 
age to be so-hardtoher. Now 
as she heard the name the gleam 
of sunshine passed from her al- 
together. ‘‘ We hardly expect- 
ed that we should ever meet in 
such a place as this ?” he said. 

‘*T can not understand it. They can not real- 
ly think you killed him.” He smiled, and shook 
his head. ‘Then she spoke of her own condition. 
**You have heard what has happened? You 
know that I am—a widow ?” 

**Yes; I had heard.” And then he smiled 
again. ‘* You will have understood why I could 
not come to you—as I should have done but for 
this little accident.” 

‘* He died on the day that they arrested you. 
Was it not strange that such a double blow should 
fall together? Oswald, no doubt, told you all.” 

‘** He told me of your husband’s death.” 

**But not of his will? Perhaps he has not 
seen you since he heard it.” Lord Chiltern had 
heard of the will before his last visit to Phineas 
in Newgate, but had not chosen then to speak of 
his sister’s wealth. 

**Thave heard nothing of Mr. Kennedy’s will.” 

‘*Tt was made immediately after our marriage, 
and he never changed it, though he had so much 
cause of anger against me.” 

‘*He has not injured you, then, as regards 
money.” 

“Injured me! No, indeed. I am a rich 
woman—very rich. All Lough Linter is my, 
own—for life. But of what use can it be to 
me?” He in his present state could tell her of 
no uses for such a property. ‘‘I suppose, Phin- 
eas, it can not be that you are really in danger?” 

**In the greatest danger, I fancy.” 

**Do you mean that they will say—you are 
guilty ?” 

‘*The magistrates have said so already.” 

‘* But surely that is nothing. If I thought so, 
I should die. If I believed it, they should never 
take me out of the prison while you are here. 
Barrington says that it can notbe. Oswald and 
Violet are sure that such a thing can never hap- 
pen. It was that Jew who did it.” 

“*T can not say who did it. I did not.” 

“You! Oh, Phineas! The world must be 
mad when any can believe it!” 


‘*But they do believe it?” This he said, 
meaning to ask a question as to that outside 
world. 

**We do not. Barrington says—” 

‘* What does Barrington say ?” 

‘*That there are some who do; just a few, 
who were Mr. Bonteen’s special friends.” 

**The police believe it, That is what I can 
not understand—men who ought to be keen-eyed 
and quick-witted. That magistrate believes it. 
I saw men in the court who used to know me 
well, and I could see that they believed it. Mr. 
Monk was here yesterday.” 

** Does he believe it ?” 

**T asked him, and he told me—no. But I 
did not quite trust him as he told me. There 
are two or three who believe me innocent.” 

** Who are they ?” 

** Low, and Chiltern and his wife, and that 
man Bunce and his wife. If I escape from this 
—if they do not hang me—I will remember 
them. And there are two other women who 
know me well enough not to think me a mur- 
derer.” 

‘* Who are they, Phineas ?” 

**Madame Goesler and the Duchess of Om- 
nium.” 

‘* Have they been here ?” she asked, with jeal- 
ous eagerness. 

*‘Oh no. But I hear that it is so, and I 
know it. One learns to feel even from hearsay 
what is in the minds of people.” 

**And what do I believe, Phineas? Can you 
read my thoughts ?” 

**T know them of old, without reading them 
now.” Then he put forth his hand and took 
hers. ‘‘ Had I murdered him in real truth, you 
would not have believed it.” 

** Because I love you, Phineas.” 

Then the key was again heard in the door, 
and Barrington Erle appeared with the jailers. 
The time was up, he said, and he had come to 
redeem his promise. He spoke cordially to his 





old friend, and grasped the prisoner’s hand cor- 
dially ; but not the less did he believe that there 
was blood on it, and Phineas knew that such was 
his belief. It appeared on his arrival that Lady 
Laura had not at all accomplished the chief ob- 
ject of his visit. She had brought with her va- 
rious checks, all drawn by Barrington Erle on 
his banker, amounting altogether to ‘many hun- 
dreds of pounds, which it was intended that 
Phineas should use from time to time for the ne- 
cessities of his trial. Barrington Erle explained 
that the money was, in fact, to be a loan from 
Lady Laura’s father, and was simply 

through his banker’s account. But Phineas 
knew that the loan must come from Lady Laura, 
and he positively refused to touch it. His friend, 
Mr. Low, was managing all that for him, and he 
would not embarrass the matter by a fresh account. 
He was very obstinate, and at last the checks were 
taken away in Barrington Erle’s pocket. 

‘¢ Good-night, old fellow,” said Erle, affection- 
ately. ‘‘I'll see you again before long. May 
God send you through it all!” 

*¢Good-night, Barrington. It was kind of 

‘ou to come to me.” Then Lady Laura, watch- 
ing to see whether her cousin would leave her 
alone for a moment with the object of her idol- 
atry, paused before she gave him her hand. 
“‘ Good-night, Lady Laura,” he said. 

‘*Good-night!” Barrington Erle was now 
just outside the door. 

‘*T shall not forget your coming here to me.” 

‘* How should we, either of us, forget it ?” 

‘Come, Laura,” said Barrington Erle, ‘‘ we 
had better make an end of it.” 

‘* But if I should never see him again ?” 

‘* Of course you will see him again.” 

‘When? and where? O God, if they should 
murder him!” Then she threw herself into his 
arms, and covered him with kisses, though her 
cousin had returned into the room and stood 
over her as she embraced him. 





‘* Laura,” said he, ‘‘ you are doing him an in- 
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jury. How should he support himself if you be- 


’ 


have like this! Come away.’ 

*‘Oh my God, if they should kill him!” she 
exclaimed, But she allowed her cousin to take 
her in his arms, and Phineas Finn was left alone 
without having spoken another word to either of 


them. 
———— 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE MEAGER FAMILY. 


On the day after the committal a lady, who 
had got out of a cab at the corner of Northum- 
berland Street, in the Marylebone Road, walked 
up that very uninviting street, and knocked at a 
door just opposite to the deadest part of the dead- 
wall of the Marylebone work-house. Here lived 
Mrs. and Miss Meager, and also on occasions 
Mr. Meager, who, however, was simply a trouble 
and annoyance in the world, going about to 
race-courses, and occasfonally, perhaps, to worse 
places, and being of no slightest use to the two 
poor hard-worked women—mother and daugh- 
ter—who endeavored to get their living by letting 
lodgings. The task was difficult, for it is not ev- 
ery body who likes to look out upon the dead- 
wall of a work-house, and they who do are dis- 
posed to think that their willingness that way 
should be considered in the rent. But Mr. Emil- 
ius, when the cruelty of his wife's friends de- 
prived him of the short-lived luxury of his man- 
sion in Lowndes Square, had found in Northum- 
berland Street a congenial retreat, and had for a 
while trusted to Mrs. and Miss Meager for all his 
domestic comforts. Mr. Emilius was always a 
favorite with new friends, and had not as yet had 
his Northumberland Street gloss rubbed altogeth- 
er off him when Mr. Bonteen was murdered. As 
it happened, on that night—or rather early in the 
day, for Meager had returned to the bosom of his 
family after a somewhat prolonged absence in the 
provinces, and therefore the date had become 
specially remarkable in the Meager family from 





the double event—Mr. Meager had declared that 
unless his wife could supply him with a five-pound 


note he must cut his throat instantly. His wife 
and daughter had regretted the necessity, but had 
declared the alternative to be out of the question. 
Whereupon Mr. Meager had endeavored to force 
the lock of an old bureau with a carving knife, 
and there had been some slight personal encount- 
er, after which he had had some gin, and had 
gone to bed. Mrs. Meager remembered the day 
very well indeed, and Miss Meager, when the po- 
lice came the next morning, had accounted for 
her black eye by a tragical account of a fall she 
had had against the bed-post in the dark. Up 
to that period Mr. Emilius had been every thing 
that was sweet and good—an excellent, eloquent 
clergyman, who was being ill-treated by his wife's 
wealthy relations, who was soft in his manners and 
civil in his words, and never gave more trouble 
than was necessary. The period, too, would have 
been one of comparative prosperity to the Meager 
ladies, but for that inopportune return of the head 
of the family, as two other lodgers had been in- 
clined to look out upon the dead-wall, or else into 
the cheerful back-yard ; which circumstance came 
to have some bearing upon our story, as Mrs. 
Meager had been driven by the press of her in- 
creased household to let that good-natured Mr. 
Emilius know that, if ‘‘he didn’t mind it,” the 
latch-key might be an accommodation on occa- 
sions. ‘To give him his due, indeed, he had, when 
first taking the rooms, offered to give up the key 
when not intending to be out at night. 

After the murder Mr. Emilius had been arrest- 
ed, and had been kept in durance for a week. 
Miss Meager had been sure that he was innocent ; 
Mrs. Meager had trusted the policemen, who ev- 
idently thought that the clergyman was guilty. 
Of the policemen who were concerned on the oc- 
casion, it may be said in a general way that they 
believed that both the gentlemen had committed 
the murder, so anxious were they not to be foiled 
in the attempts at discovery which their duty call- 
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ed upon them tomake. Mr. Meager had left the 
house on the morning of the arrest, having ar- 
ranged that little matter of the five-pound note 
by a compromise. When the policemen came 
for Mr. Emilius, Mr. Meager was gone. For a 
day or two the lodger’s rooms were kept vacant 
for the clergyman, till Mrs. Meager became quite 
convinced that he had committed the murder, 
and then all his things were packed up and placed 
in the passage. When he was liberated he re- 
turned to the house, and expressed unbounded 
anger at what had been done. He took his two 
boxes away in a cab, and was seen no more by 
the ladies of Northumberland Street. 

But a further gleam of prosperity fell upon 
them in consequence of the tragedy which had 
been so interesting to him. Hitherto the in- 
quiries made at their house had had reference 
solely to the habits and doings of their lodger 
during the last few days; but now there came to 
them a visitor who made a more extended in- 
vestigation; and this one was of their own sex. 
It was Madame Goesler who got out of the cab 
at the work-house corner, aud walked from thence 
to Mrs. Meager’s house. ‘This was her third ap- 
pearance in Northumberland Street, and at each 
coming she had spoken kind words, and had left 
behind her liberal recompense for the trouble 
which she gave. She had no scruples as to pay- 
ing for the evidence which she desired to obtain 
—no fear of any questions which might afterward 
be asked in cross-examination. She dealt out 
sovereigns—womanfully, and had had Mrs. and 
Miss Meager at her feet. Before the second vis- 
it was completed they were both certain that the 
Bohemian converted Jew had murdered Mr, Bon- 
teen, and were quite willing to assist in hanging 
him. 

‘* Yes, ma'am,” said Mrs. Meager, “‘ he did take 
the key with him. Amelia remembers we were 
a key short at the time he was away.” The ab- 
sence here alluded to was that occasioned by the 
journey which Mr. Emilius took to Prague, when 
he heard that evidence of his 
former marriage was being 
sought against him in his own 
country. 

‘* That he did,” said Amelia, 
** because we were put out ever 
so. And he had no business, 
for he was not paying for the 
room.” 

** You have only one key ?” 

‘*'There is three, ma'am. The 
front attic has one regular, be- 
cause he’s on a daily paper, and 
of course he doesn’t get to bed 
till morning. Meager always 
takes another, and we can’t get 
it from him ever so.” 

**And Mr. Emilius took the 
other away with him?” asked 
Madame , He 

**That he did, ma‘am. When 
he came back he said it had been 
in a drawer, but it wasn’t in 
the drawer. We always knows 
what's in the drawers.” 

** The drawer wasn't left lock- 
ed, then ?” 

* Yes, it was, ma’am, and he 
took that key—unbeknownst to 
us,” said Mrs, Meager. ‘‘ But 
there is other keys that open: the 
drawers. We are obliged in our 
line to know about the lodgers, 
ma am. 

This was certainly no time 
for Madame Goesler to express 
disapprobation of the practices 
which weve thus divulged. She 
smiled, and nodded her head, 
and was quite sympathetic with 
Mrs. Meager. She had learned 
that Emilius had taken the latch. 
key with him to Bohemia, and 
was convinced that a dozen other latch-keys 
might have been made after the pattern without 
any apparent detection by the London police. 
** And now about the coat, Mrs, Meager.” 

** Well, ma’am ?” 

** Mr. Meager has not been here since ?” 

** No, ma’am. Mr. Meager, ma’am, isn’t what 
he ought to be. I never do own it up, only when 
I'm driven. He hasn't been home.” 

**T suppose he still has the coat ?” 

** Well, ma'am, no. We sent a young man 
after him, as you said, and the young man found 
him at the Newmarket Spring.” 

**Some water-cure ?” asked Madame Goes- 
ler. 

**No, ma'am. It ain't a water-cure, but the 
races. He hadn’t got the coat. He does al- 
ways manage a tidy great-coat when November 
is coming on, because it covers every thing, and 
is respectable, but he mostly parts with it in 
April. He gets short, and then he—just pawns 
it,” 


** But he had it the night of the murder ?”’ 

** Yes, ma'am, he had. Amelia and I remem- 
bered it especial. When we went to bed, which 
we did soon after ten, it was kept in this room, 
lying there on the sofa.” They were now sit- 
ting in the little back-parlor, in which Mrs 
and Miss Meager were accustomed to live 

** And it was there in the morning ?” 

** Father had it on when he went out,” said 
Amelia. 

**If we paid him, he would get it out of the 
pawn shop and bring it to us, would he not?” 
asked the lady. 

To this Mrs. Meager suggested that it was 
quite on the cards that Mr. Meager might have 
been able to do better with his coat by selling it, 
and if so, it certainly would have been sold, as 
no prudent idea of redeeming his garment for 
the next winter's wear would ever enter his mind. 
And Mrs. Meager seemed to think that such a 
sale would not have taken place between her hus- 
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band and any old friend. ‘* He wouldn't know 
where he sold it,” said Mrs, Meager. 

‘* Anyways, he'd tell us so,” said Amelia. 

‘* But if we paid him to be more accurate ?” 
said Madame Goesler. 

“They is so afraid of being took up them- 
selves,” said Mrs. Meager. There was, however, 
enough ample evidence that Mr, Meager had 
possessed a gray great-coat, which during the 
night of the murder had been left in the little 
sitting-room, and which they had supposed to 
have lain there all night. To this coat Mr. 
Emilins might have had easy access, ‘‘ But then 
it was a big man that was seen, and Emilius isn’t 
noways a big man. Meager’s coat would be too 
long for him, ever so much.” 

‘* Nevertheless, we must try and get the coat,” 
said Madame Goesler. ‘‘I'll speak to a friend 
about it, I suppose we can find your husband 
when we want him ?” 

**T don’t know, ma’am. We never can find 
him; but then we never do want him—not now. 
The police know him at the races, no doubt. 
You won't go and get him into trouble, ma’am, 
worse than he is? He's always been in trouble, 
but I wouldn't like to be the means of making it 
worse on him than it is.” 

Madame Goesler, as she again paid the woman 
for her services, assured her that she would do 
no injury to Mr. Meager. All that she wanted 
of Mr. Meager was his gray coat, and that not 
with any view that could be detrimental either to 
his honor or to his safety, and she was willing to 
pay any reasonable price—or almost any unrea- 
sonable price—for the coat. But the coat must 
be made to be forth-coming if it were still in ex- 
istence, and had pot been as yet torn to pieces 
by the shoddy-makers. 

‘*Tt ain't near come to that yet,” said Amelia. 
**T don’t know that I ever see father more re- 
spectable—that is, in the way of a great-coat.” 





CHAPTER LVI. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SEARCH FOR THE KEY 
AND THE COAT. 


Wuen Madame Goesler revealed her plans and 
ideas to Mr. Wickerby, the attorney, who had 
been employed to bring Phineas Finn through 
his troubles, that gentleman evidently did not 
think much of the unprofessional assistance which 
the lady proposed to give him. ‘I’m afraid 
it is far fetched, ma’am—if you understand what 
I mean,” said Mr. Wickerby. Madame Goesler 
declared that she understood very well what 
Mr. Wickerby meant, but that she could hardly 
agree with him. ‘* According to that, the gen- 
tleman must have plotted the murder more than 
a month before he committed it,” said Mr. Wick- 
erby. 

** And why not ?” 

‘* Murder plots are generally the work of & few 
hours at the longest, Madame Goesler. Anger, 
combined with an indifference to self-sacrifice, 
does not endure the wear of many days. And 
the object here was insufficient. I don’t think 
we can ask to have the trial put off in order to 
find out whether a false key may have been made 
in Prague.” 

** And you will not look for the coat ?” 

.** We can look for it, and probably get it, if 
the woman has not lied to you; but I don’t 
think it will do us any good. ‘The woman prob- 
ably is lying. You have been paying her ve' 
liberally, so that she has been making an excel- 
lent livelihood out of the murder. No jury would 
believe her. And a gray coat is a very common 
thing. After all, it would prove nothing. It 
would only let the jury know that Mr. Meager 
had a gray coat as well as Mr. Finn. That Mr. 
Finn wore a gray ccat on that night is a fact 
which we can’t upset. If you got hold of Mea- 
ger’s coat, you wouldn't be a bit nearer to proof 
that Emilius had worn it.” 

‘* There would be the fact that he might have 
worn it.” 

‘*Madame Goesler, indeed it would not help 
our client, You see what are the difficulties in 
our. way. Mr. Finn was on the spot at the mo- 
ment, or so near it as to make it certainly possi- 
ble that he might have been there. There is no 
such evidence as to Emilius, even if he could be 
shown to have had a latch-key. The man was 
killed by such an instrument as Mr. Finn had 
about him. There is no evidence that Mr. Emil- 
ius had such an instrament in his hand, A tall 
man in a gray coat was seen hurrying to the spot 
at the exact hour. Mr, Finn is a tall man, and 
wore a gray coat at the time. Emilius is not a 
tall man, and, even though Meager had a gray 
coat, there is no evidence to show that Emilius 
ever wore it. Mr. Finn had quarreled violently 
with Mr. Bonteen within the hour, It does not 
appear that Emilius ever quarreled with Mr. Bon- 
teen, though Mr. Bonteen had exerted himself in 
opposition to Emilius.” 

‘* Is there to be no defense, then ?” 

“‘ Certainly there will be a defense, and such a 
defense as I think will prevent any jury from be- 
ing unanimous in convicting my client. Though 
there is a great deal of evidence against him, it 
is ail—what we call circumstantial,” 

‘**T understand, Mr. Wickerby.” 

‘Nobody saw him commit the murder.” 

‘* Indeed, no,” said Madame Goesler. 

‘* Although there is personal similarity, there 
is no personal identity. There is no positive proof 
of any thing illegal on his part, or of any thing 
that would have been suspicious had no murder 
been committed, such as the purchase of poison 
or carrying of a revolver. The life-preserver, 
had no such instrument been unfortunately used, 
might have been regarded as a thing of cus- 
tom.” 

‘*But I am sure that that Bohemian did mur- 
der Mr. Bontcen,” said Madame Goesler, with 

enthusiasm. 


** Madame,” said Mr. Wickerby, holding up 








both his hands, ‘* 1 cau only wish that you could 
be upon the jury.” 
**And you won't try to show that the other 
man might have done it ?” 
‘*I think not. Next to an alibi that breaks 
down—you know what an alibi is, Madame Goes- 
ler ?” 


+; Yes, Mr. Wickerby ; I know what an alibi 
is. 


** Next to an alibi that breaks down, an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to affix the fault on another par- 
ty is the most fatal biow which a prisoner’s coun- 
sel can inflict upon him. It is always taken by 
the jury as so much evidence against him. We 
must depend altogether on a different line of de- 
fense.” 


‘* What line, Mr. Wick tf 

** Juries are always unwilling to hang”—Ma- 
dame Goesler shud as the horrid word was 
broadly pronounced—‘“‘and are apt to think that 
simply circumstantial evidence can not be suf- 
fered to demand so disagreeable a duty. They 
are peculiarly averse to hanging a gentleman, 
and will ly be induced to hang a member of 
Parliament. Then Mr. Finn is very good-look- 
ing, and has been popular—which is all in his 
favor. And we shall have such evidence on the 
score of character as was never before brought 
into one of our courts. We shall have half the 
Cabinet. There will be two dukes,” Madame 
Goesler, as she listened to the admiring enthu- 
siasm of the attorney while he went on with his 
list, acknowledged to herself that her dear friend, 
the Duchess, had not been idle. ‘* There will be 
three Secretaries of State. The Secretary of 
State for the Hom= Department himself will be 
examined. I am not quite sure that we mayn’t 
get the Lord Chancellor. There will be Mr. 
Monk—about the most popular man in England, 
who will speak of the prisoner as his particular 
friend. I don’t think any jury would hang a par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Monk’s, And there will 
be ever so many ladies, That has never been 
done before, but we mean to try it.” Madame 
Goesler had heard all this, and had herself as- 
sisted in the work, ‘‘I rather think we shall 
get four or five leading members of the Opposi- 
tion, for they all disliked Mr. Bonteen. If we 
could manage Mr. Daubeny and Mr. Gresham, 
I think we might reckon ourselves quite safe. 
I forgot to say that the Bishop of Barchester has 
promised.” 

**All that won’t prove his innocence, Mr. 
Wickerby.” Mr. Wickerby shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘If he be acquitted after that i 
men then will say—that he was guilty.” 

‘*We must think of his life first, Madame 
Goesler,” said the attorney. 

Madame Goesler when she left the attorney’s 
room was very ill-satisfied with him. She 
sired some adherent to her cause who would with 
affectionate zeal resolve upon washing Phineas 
Finn white as snow in reference to the charge 
now made against him. But no man would so 
resolve who did not believe in his innocence—as 
Madame Goesler believed herself. She herself 
knew that her own belief was romantic and un- 
‘practical. Nevertheless, the conviction of the 
guilt of that other man, toward which she still 
thought that much could be done if that coat 
were found and the maker of a secret key were 
present, was so strong upon her that she would 
not allow herself to drop it. It would not be 
sufficient for her that Phineas Finn should be 
acquitted. She desired that the real murderer 
should be hung for the murder, so that all the 
world might be sare—as she was sure—that her 
hero had been wrongfully accused, 

“Do you mean that you are going to start 
yourself,” the Duchess said to her that same aft- 
ernoon. 

** Yes, I am.” 

‘*Then you must be very far gone in love, 
indeed.” 

** You would do as much, Duchess, if you were 
free as Iam. It isn’t a matter of love at all. 
It’s womanly enthusiasm for the cause one has 
taken up.” 

“I’m quite as enthusiastic—only I shouldn’t 
like to go to Prague in June.” 

“I'd go to Siberia in January if I could find 
out that that horrid man really committed the 
murder.” 

** Who are going with you?” 

‘“*We shall be quite a company. We have 
got a detective policeman, and an interpreter 
who understands Greek and German to go about 
with the policeman, and a lawyer’s clerk, and 
there will be my own maid.” 

‘* Every body will know all about it before you 
get there.” 

“We are not to go quite together. The po- 
liceman and the interpreter are to form one par- 
ty, and I and my maid another. The poor clerk 
is to be alone. If they get the coat, of course 
you'll telegraph to me.’ 

** Who is to have the coat?” 

**T suppose they'll take it to Mr. Wickerby. 
He says he doesn’t want it—that it would do no 
good. But I think that if we could show that 
the man might very easily have been out of the 
house—that he had certainly provided himself 
with means of getting out of the house secretly 
—the coat would be of service. I am going, at 
any rate, and shall be in Paris to-morrow morn- 


ing. 

ey think it very grand of you, my dear; and 
for your sake I hope he may live to be Prime 
Minister. Perhaps, after all, he may give Plan- 
tagenet ‘his Garter.’” 

When the old Duke died, a Garter became va- 
cant, and had, of course, fallen to the gift of Mr. 
Gresham. ‘The Duchess had expected that it 
would be continued in the family, as had been 
the Lieutenancy of Barsetshire, which also had 
been held by the old Duke. But the Garter had 
been given to Lord Cantrip, and the Duchess 





was sore. With all her radical — and 
inclination to laugh at dukes and marquises, she 


thought very much of Garters and Lieutenancies ; 
but her h id would not think of them at all, 
and hence there were words between them. The 
Duchess had declared that the Duke should in- 
sist on having the Garter. ‘These are things 
that men do not ask for,” the Duke had said. 

** Don’t tell me, Plantagenet, about not ask- 
ing. Every body asks for every thing nowa- 


ys. 

**Your every body is not correct, Glencora. 
I never yet asked for any thing, and never shall. 
No honor has any value in my eyes unless it 
comes unasked.” Thereupon it was that the 
Duchess now suggested that Phineas Finn, when 
Prime Minister, might perhaps bestow a Garter 
upon her husband, 

And so Goesler started for 
with the determination of being back, if possible, 
before the trial began. It was to be commenced 
at the Old Bailey toward the end of June, and 
people already began to foretell that it would 
extend over a very long period. The circum- 
stances seemed to be simple ; but they who under- 
stood such matters declared that the duration of 


the memory and character of Mr. Bonteen, who 
when he was murdered had held the office of 
President of the Board of Trade, and who had 
very nearly been Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that so unusual a task should be imposed on these 
two high legal officers of the Government. No 
doubt there would be a crowd of juniors with 
them, but it was understood that Sir Gregory 
Grogram would himself take the burden of the 
task upon his own shoulders, It was declared 
every where that Sir Gregory did believe Phineas 
Finn to be guilty—but it was also declared that 
Sir Simon Slope was convinced that he was in- 
nocent. ‘The defense was to be intrusted to the 


whom no barrister, living or dead, ever rescued 
ee ee oa OO With 
Mr. brass, who quite late in life had con- 
sented to take a silk gown, was to be associated 
Mr. Sergeant Birdbolt, who was said to be em- 
eee Sere, Oume So entn Gaie Be Bs aes 

ds should the strength of Mr. Chaffanbrass 
fail him at the last moment ; and Mr. Snow, who 
was supposed to handle a witness more judicious- 
ly than any of the rising men; and that subtle, 
courageous, eloquent, and painstaking youth, Mr. 
Golightly, who now, with no more than ten or 
fifteen years’ practice, was already known to be 
earning his bread and supporting a wife and 
family. 

But the glory of this trial would not depend 
chiefly on the array of counsel, nor on the fact 
that the Lord Chief Justice himself would be the 
judge, so much as on the social position of the 
murdered man and of the murderer. Noble lords 
and great statesmen would throng the bench of the 
court to see Phineas Finn tried, and all the world 
who could find an entrance would do the same 
to see the great statesmen and the noble lords. 
The i ce of such an affair increases like 
saath, Gal tte So oo np tal ery = 
mu man le m 
worthy gentlemen not hitherto widely known to 
fame, became suddenly conspicuous and popular, 


as being the di of admission to seats in 
the court. It been already admitted by judges 


and counsel that sundry other cases must be post- 
poned, because it was known that the Bonteen 
murder would occupy at least a week. It was 
supposed that Mr. Chaffanbrass would consume 
a whole day at the beginning of the trial in get- 
ting a jury to his mind—a matter on which he 
was known to be very se ar gee another 
whole day at the end of the trial in submitting 
to the jury the particulars of all the great cases 
on record in which circumstantial evidence was 
known to have led to improper verdicts. It was 
therefore understood that the last week in June 
would be devoted to the trial, to the exclusion 
of all other matters of interest. When Mr. 
Gresham, hard pressed by Mr. Turnbull for a 
convenient day, offered that gentleman Thursday, 
the 24th of June, for suggesting to the House a 
little proposition of his own with reference to 
the English Church establishment, Mr. Turnbull 
openly repudiated the offer, because on that da 
the trial of Phineas Finn would be potonenciom | 
**T hope,” said Mr. Gresham, ‘‘ that the work of 
the country will not be impeded by that unfortu- 
nate affair.” ‘‘I am afraid,” said Mr. Turnbull, 
**that the right honorable gentleman will find 
that the member for Tankerville will on that day 
monopolize the attention of this House.” The 
remark was thought to have been made in very 
bad taste, but nobody doubted its truth. Per- 
haps the interest was enhanced among politicians 
by the existence very generally of an opinion that 
though Phineas Finn had murdered Mr. Bonteen, 1 
he would certainly be acquitted. Nothing could 
then prevent the acquitted murderer from resum- 
ing his seat in the House, and gentlemen were 
already beginning to ask themselves after what 
fashion it would become them to treat him. 
Would the Speaker catch his eye when he rose 
to speak? Would he still be ‘‘ Phineas” to the 
very large number of men with whom his general 
ery d had made him intimate? Would he 

cold-shouldered at the clubs. and treated as one 
whose hands were red with blood? Or would 
he become more popular than ever, and receive 
an ovation after his acquittal ? 

Tn the mean time Madame Goesler started on 
her journey for Prague. 





A TROUBLED NIGHT. 
L 


Some few autumns ago the rector of a little 
sea-side parish sat conning his books in the quiet 
of his own study. 

It was a wild October evening, the wind twirl- 
ing and rushing up the short drive that lay be- 
tween the front-door of the house and the gate 
in the shrubbery which divided the grounds 
from the high-road ; dashes of rain beat against 
the window ; and underlying all came the faint 
monotonous break of the waves upon the shore, 
some half mile distant. 

Mr. Fergusson was puzzled over his work, 
bothered by it, in fact; finally, he sought assist- 
“a of ey inferior order of creation—to wit, his 

ife, who sat ite to him busily knittin 
children’s ta peg , 

** Kate!” he ejaculated, in an jnjured tone. 

wie John?” : 

e knitting-needles kept going, h the 
plier thereof moved to her bcbent's cide and 
stooped to glance at what troubled him. 

“These accounts are a frightful nuisance. I 
wish I had never undertaken such a piece of 
business; it’s no end of work for me, and not 
half a dozen of the people will thank me for it 
after all.” 

Mr. Fergusson perfectly reveled in all sorts 
of parish work. Clubs, schools, “‘ feasts, fasts, 
and festivals”—nothing came amiss to him if he 
thought he saw his flock’s welfare furthered 
thereby ; but he was a man who delighted in a 
good h grumble now and then, and his wife, 
understanding such moods well, always found it 


an excellent to treat them homeopathically ; 
so to-night she proceeded on her usual tactics. 
‘**Suppose you shut the books up, John, and 


let us chat for an hour. You'll be sure to make 
your head ache, and then you won't sleep prop- 
erly, if you go on. She geet won't be com- 
ing up for their money before Thursday or Fri- 
day, and this is only Monday.” 
**The people wil/ be coming up for their money, 
ae most procrastinating woman,” answered the 
usband. ‘Suppose you were to help me, now, 
instead of going on with that eternal knitting. 
We might manage this between us, and have 
the gossip are longing for afterward. Now, 
then, who is Simon Green—the one on the Com- 
mon? And did he have his money out in April 
to buy a pig? Now we shall get on perhaps!” 
The knitting vanished, and the pair were soon 
immersed in club accounts, Mrs. Fergusson’s 
capital memory supplementing the rector’s rather 
ly kept accounts admirably. An hour's 
work brought them to the end of their labors; 
and Mr. Fergusson, on going to a large old- 
fashioned desk, and drawing therefrom three 
canvas bags full of gold and silver, had the satis- 
faction of finding the sum they contained tallied 
exactly with what was required to pay all the 
itors in the club their proper amounts. 

*I shall be glad when we get rid of it,” he 
said, as he replaced the bags. ‘‘I am so unused 
to having such a sum as £70 in the house that I 
don't feel quite safe with it. It’s to be hoped 
we shall never be rich, Kate. I’ve been accus- 
tomed to £200 a year so long now that I should 
feel out of my element with a larger income.” 
When the day was done, and the two children 
were asleep, they talked of their parish, their 
church, their home, and their children, and of 
what a terrible rough night was coming on. 

“* By-the-bye, was not Sarah to come home to- 
night ?” asked the husband. 
** Not till to-morrow; she wanted one more 
pbs see a sailor brother who was coming home. 
I think, if you don't mind, John, I shall not keep 
Sarah longer than Christmas. I don’t like some 
of her ways.” 
**Thep, my dear, it’s your duty to try and im- 
prove them. You took the girl out of charity ; 
don't give her up in a hurry.” 
“I'm not in a hurry, indeed; it is quite two 
months since I found ber reading a letter of 
mine, which I left open on the table, and that’s 
not a pleasant habit for a servant to have, is it? 
I talked to her kindly, but I believe she does the 
same sort of thing still, when she has the chance.” 
**Then don’t give her the chance, Kate. You 
never find me leaving my letters about” (‘‘ Oh, 
John!”); “or if I do, they are such as are not of 
-the least consequence. As a matter of course, 
servants are inquisitive, women-servants partic- 
ularly; their mistresses are not half careful 
enough in guarding against this natural curi- 
osity, and then all the blame falls on the serv- 
ant. Women are so unreasonable!” 
Disregarding the uncivil comment on her sex, 
Mrs. Fergusson went on, 
**T did not know so well when I engaged Sa- 
rah what a bad character her family bore: one 
brother has been in prison twice.” 
* All the more reason for keeping this girl safe 
from evil influence. I hope— Who's that, I 
wonder?” 
A heavy step passed the window, followed by 
a ring at the hall bell. Mrs. Fergusson opened 
the study door as Jane, their steady elder serv- 
ant, passed down the stairs, candle in hand. 
** I've been sitting by Miss Rosie, ma’am ; she 
seems feverish like and restless ; and J liked be- 
ing with her better than sittin’ all alone in the 
kitchen.” : 
‘* I wonder if that’s Sarah come home to-night 
instead of to-morrow,” said her mistress. 
** Lawk, no, ma’am, not likely,” answered 
Jane; ‘* but we'll soon see who it is ;” and pull- 
ing away the chain from the door, she opened it, 
disclosing a man’s figure without. He was drip- 
ing wet, and had to hold his hat on with one 
co or the wind would have carried it far away ; 
the other hand he extended with a large damp 
yellow envelope therein, ‘‘ A telegraft!” cried 
Jane, taking the missive from him and passing 
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it on to her mistress, who in her turn carried it 
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to her husband, and watched his face anxiously 
as he opened and read it. A grave, perplexed 
look came over his features as he handed it back. 

The message was from his brother at Ford- 
ham, a place forty miles distant, and ran thus: 

“Come immediately—a third bad fit—my 
father anxiously expects you.” 

** No help for it, Kate,” said Mr, Fergusson, 
answering his wife’s appealing look. ‘‘So much 
may depend on my seeing him once more that I 
dare not choose but to go. How am I to get to 
the station, though, in time for the ten-o’clock 
mail, I wonder? It’s nearly nine now, and five 
miles on such a night as this would take me 
more than an hour to walk!” 

‘*Walk you can not, John,” answered his 
wife, diverted easily from her first feeling of 
personal vexation by the dilemma her husband 
was placed in. “I know,” she added, quickly. 
‘¢The man who brought this message must go 
back past Mr. Holland's; I will write a note, 
asking him to send Arnold and their dog-cart 
up for you. Any thing is better than walking. 
I know he will do it for you.” 

Mr. Holland was the clergyman’s church-ward- 
en and very good friend in all parish matters, 
and was always ready to do his rector a service, 
even to the extent of sending out his horse and 
man on 4 wét night for a drive of ten miles. 
Mrs. Fergusson wrote her note hurriedly, while 
her husband spoke to the telegraph official, who 
promised to go to Mr. Holland’s at once. 

When he was gone, Jane stood looking blank- 
ly from master to mistress, and then she said, 
dolefully, “ And please, Sir, what’s to become 
of us?” 


** Become of you! Why, you will stop and 
take care of the house, to be sure,” said her 
master, rather shortly. ‘‘ Just take my thickest 
great-coat and air it by the kitchen fire, please ; 
and bring me back my boots ; we will have the 
horse up before I am ready if you don’t look 
brisk.” Then, closing the study door upon him- 
self and his wife, he added, ‘‘ But I don’t half 
like leaving you at such a time, and with only 
one servant, too, and all that money in the house. 
How awkwardly things happen sometimes !” 
~ He was so heartily concerned, so evidently 
uneasy, that, as a matter of course, his wife 
cheered him up by assuming a bright courage 
that she was far from feeling. She fetched his 
coat and helped him on with it, and even made 
him take some supper—a hurried stand-up af- 
fair—but any thing, she said, was better than 
going hungry on a journey; then she found a 
big umbrella and winter gloves and a thick rug, 
which, if they got soaked with rain, could come 
back in the dog-cart ; and all these preparations 
made, she lighted a candle and held out her 
hand, He understood the gesture. 

i “God bless them!” he said, and followed her 
up stairs to where their children slept, to give 
their little sleeping faces a farewell kiss. 

| As he stood by their bed he heard the horse 
coming up to the door—the half hour had 

too quickly; but another thought struck him at 
the last moment. 

) “Don’t leave that money down stairs all 
night, Kate; put it in my dressing-room; or, 
stay, put it in yonder;” and he pointed to a 
door partly overhung with a curtain. ‘‘ That's 
the safest room in the house. Good-by, my 
darling ; I will telegraph in the morning in time 
for the postman to bring the message. If I'm 
not back to-morrow, get Allen and his wife to 
sleep in the house. God bless you! Good-by !” 

Another moment and he was gone, and Jane 
and her mistress looked two very lonely and 
deserted females indeed, as they stood peering 
out into the darkness, listening to the receding 
wheels. 

**Come, Jane, this will never do,” said her 
mistress at last, wiping some rain-drops and 
drops of another nature from her face. ‘‘ Let 
us see that all the doors and windows are fast ; 
then you had better get your supper, and we will 
make hastg to bed.” 

But Jane liked a grievance occasionally, and 
being a little bit of a coward, she felt bound to 
make the most of her present situation. She 
declared, if it were not for leaving her mistress 
alone, she would go then and there and fetch 
Mr. Allen, the school-master, up to come and 
protect them during the night; ‘‘for, oh! the 
awful things she had read in the paper only the 
week before of lone houses being robbed, and 
the master beat, and the maid’s mouth tied up!” 
At this her mistress began to laugh. 

“T do think, Jane, I must tie your mouth, or 
you will make me nervous. Get your supper, 
and come and tell me when you are ready for 
bed.” 


Then she herself re-entered the study, and sat 
down to collect her thoughts somewhat after the 
hurry and turmoil of the last half hour. 

This illness of her father-in-law! Would he re- 
lent at the last, and let her husband share his 
property with his other children? Ditferences 
arising out of John Fergusson’s marriage with 
a dowerless woman, fomented by petty family 
jealousies, strengthened by the independent atti- 
tude the young man had assumed—such differ- 
ences haa been, after all, the heaviest grief of 
Mrs. Fergusson’s married life. And now she 
wondered and pondered on them till the clock 
on the chimney-piece struck the hour of ten, and 
startled her out of her meditations. 

“ This is the night,” she thought, “‘ for wind- 
ing that time-piece up ;” and she sought among 
the ornaments for the key. In her search she 
found something she had not expected—this 
letter, not in an envelope, slipped behind the 
time-piece, most likely, as soon as read : 


“Dear Sim,—The sum you name in your letter of 
the 6th—i. ¢, £70—will be remitted to you in the form 
ze uest on Monday the 10th inst. is 

. Hol will be quite sufficient. 

“We to remain yours obediently, 

“Wim & Feeperick Matuers, 
of the Fordham Savings- 





**Oh, John, you careless man!” murmured 
his wife ; ‘‘and yet ycu say you never leave any 
Sea ees —_ is the 10th ; so that’s been ly- 

g there three days, I suppose. I'm 
Sarah has been out most of the int ™ 

“If you please, ’m, I’m going up stairs now 
as soon as I've cleared these things away,” said 
Jane, entering with a respectfully aggrieved air ; 
“and glad I shall be to get to bed; for what 
with the night being so rough, and master his 
goin’ off so suddint, I feel all queer like, and as 
if I had the cold shivers runnin’ down the spine 
of my back.” 

When the servant left the room Mrs. Fergus- 
son remembered her husband's injunction, took 
the bags of money from the desk, and carried 
them to the room he had desired, there locking 
them securely in a small closet or safe. 

This done, she went and stole her youngest- 
born, Ruth, from her little cot, and carried her 
off to her own bed. A lingering good-night 
over her darling Rosie, the six-year-old daugh- 
ter, whose sweet, tender young face looked won- 
dérfully like her mother’s, and soon Kate Fer- 
gusson wassleeping by her child, with her hus- 
band’s likeness under her pillow, and a prayer 
for his quick return filling even her sleeping 
thoughts. 


IL 


It seemed to the mistress of the house that 
she had slept so long that morning must be near, 
when she awoke with an inexplicable feeling of 
Sarees feeling of something, or some one, near 

er. 

‘** What is it ?” she cried, starting up in the 
bed, and instinctively catching the sleeping child 
in her arms. 

_ No answer. 

Only a distinct sound of breathing, and then 
of a movement like a hand fceling along the wall 
—toward her! 

She began to tremble violently ; nothing but 
the presence of the child on her panting bosom 
saved her from fainting. 

** Who is it?”’ she cried, her voice so shaking 
and hollow that it awakened Ruth, who clung 
to her, sleepy and scared. 

This time she had answer. 

** We will do you no harm,” a voice spoke out 
of the darkness, ‘‘if you give up that money 
you've got.” And then, before Mrs. Fergusson 
could muster courage and breath to speak, an- 
other voice, out of the room apparently, added in 
a rough under-tone, ‘‘ And tell her to look sharp 
about it, too!” 

** Two of them! O God, help me!” she whis- 
pered to herself, and Ruth began to break into 
screams and sobs. 

** Keep that brat quiet,” angrily muttered the 
voice on the landing, ‘“‘and don’t keep us here 
all night.” 

Now surely if ever a woman was in a misera- 
ble plight, Fergusson was that woman. Not 
a house nearer than the Hollands’, a full quarter 
of a mile off; no soul near to help, for Jane, 
who worked hard by day, slept hard by night, 
and slept, moreover, in a queer little room at the 
very top of the house: all alone—worse than 
alone, utterly helpless, and a woman who con- 
fessed to the usual feminine share of cowardice. 

Still she drew her breath, and there flashed 
from her heart a cry for help; and then, for a 
few brief moments, she thought—thought with 
all her mind and soul—was there any way for 
her out of this? 

And her reason told her there was none. 

**Come,” said the voice in her own room, 
“I'm a good-tempered chap enough, but m 
mate’s in a hurry: don’t provoke him, Look 
alive, and tell us where to find the swag—mon- 

” 


ey! 

She groaned and shook, and all her limbs turn- 
ed cold. as the voice drew nearer and nearer; and 
at the dast words a heavy hand was laid upon 
the bed. Then, further to torment her, came 
the thought that once this money were gone, 
there would be none to meet the people with— 
the people who had saved it week by week, day 
by day, all the past year! Heavy drops ran down 
her shaking form, her hands turned numb, and 
her lips clammy and cold, while the beating of 
her heart was like the quick tolling of a bell— 
louder, louder—till it deafened her. 

** I'll find a way to make her speak,” growled 
the second voice. ‘‘ Here’s another kid in the 
room.” Then, in one instant, a thin streak of 
light shot across the landing, and the next— 

** Mother, mother, MorHER!” shrieked Rosie’s 
voice; and at that sound Rath redoubled her 
cries, and the unhappy mother sprang up, clasp- 
ing one child, mad to protect the other. 
fool!” said the man by 
for the first time. 


chief, if you won't do as I tell you. Keep down, 
won't you?” For she was struggling wildly to 

him, to get across to the room to Rosie— 
Rosie, whose cries were sounding strangely sti- 
fied. ‘Look here, if you don’t give up this 
game, by the Lord, he'll knock you on the head, 
if I don’t.” And clasping one wrist like a vice, 
the man held her fast, while with the other hand 
he turned on the light from a small lantern slung 
at his side. She lifted her eyes slowly, as fear- 
ing whom she might see; but there was little 
enough visible of the burglar’s face—a wide hat, 
a thick reddish beard, and a loose rough gray 
coat were all she saw. 

‘*Now,” said the man, you're plucky enough 
for a woman, but I can’t waste all the night talk- 
ing to you;” and then he gave her a look that 
made her shiver from head to foot anew. ‘*‘ Bun- 
dle those two brats of yours into one bed, and 
come and get us what we want.” 

She seemed powerless now, and her 
fainted within her as she crept after the 
figure, over the landing, into Rosie’s room. 

**Oh, my child!” cried the poor woman, and 


soul 
dark 





— to run to the little bed where lay the 
8 figure, pinioned down by the heavy grasp 
of a taller, darker man than her own captor. 

“* Hands off, missus,” growled the jailer, while 
Rosie, uttering cries of mingled fright and joy, 
writhed and twisted like an eel to slip into her 
mother’s arms. 

“*Hands off now! Just put that other one in 
here along of this one, and I'll take and turn the 
key on ’em both, while you take us yonder to 
what we're lookin’ after.” 

No choice again but to ; two onate 
kisses and a low “‘ God hag ;” yes 
the two men she was marched from the room, 
followed by the children’s pitiful cries, their wild, 
frightened sobs. 

As she out, “‘ May I?” she asked, catch- 
ing at a shawl which hung over a chair. ‘They 
assented, shortly, and she wrapped it round her 
shivering figure, and pre to take them to 
where their booty lay. led them then down 
the first short flight of stairs to the door which, as 
we have already said, was partly overhung with 
acurtain. This door opened into a room which 
had been used by Mr. Fergusson’s predecessor 
as an oratory. In a deep recess, at the further 
end, bad been placed a small altar, upon which 
had stood a tall bright crucifix. But now the 
room was bare and almost empty. The doors— 
for there were two—fastened with a spring on 
being pushed to, and could only be opened by a’ 
hand accustomed to the task, and they also 
were furnished with heavy bolts on the outside ; 
one door opened on the landing; the other, a 
smaller one, in one side of the recess at the 
further end, led into a bedroom. 

Here, as the kitchen clock below struck the 
hour of three, stood the strange trio—the muffled, 
disguised men, the trembling, white-faced woman. 

But one of them carried a light ; the other had 
left his lantern outside. 

** Now,” said the darker of the men, “ here's 
the room, you say. We can finish this business 
pretty quick ;” and he added, with a rattling oath 
to his comrade, that they'd been kept too long 
by half already. , 

The small safe, let into the wall, was directly 
before them; below it four drawers reached 
down to the floor; in the lower of these, at the 
back of it, Mrs. Fergusson had laid the key. 

She pointed silently to the drawer, which they 
at once dragged out, with too much strength, for 
they jerked it quite out on the floor. One of 


them suddenly turned particular about making 
a noise, and bade their unwilling helper “‘ shut 
that door.” As she felt the spring catch secure- 


ly beneath her hand there suddenly flashed upon 
her a thought—a hope—a way of escape for her- 
self, a way of saving yet that fatal money. 

From look the men had cast around the 
room, Mrs. Fergusson was sure they knew noth- 
ing of their whereabouts. 

“ Shut that door!” the man had said, and 
never so much as cast a look toward where 
was the other door, completely concealed in the 
“Dany pote beating wily, the ghencad f 

Every ing wildly, ur- 
tively across the room. Through the tall, nar- 
row, church-like window yonder she could see the 
moon struggling through thick clouds, and she 
could see—her we oe by the peril of 
the moment—she dl see a faint thread of 
light on one side, which told her that the further 
door stood unlatched. 

**Oh, Heaven help me, and give me time!” 
she prayed; but her hand shook so that it could 
scarcely obey her swift thought. Another mo- 
ment, and she took in her exact position—the 
men stooping over the keys, the lamp on the floor 
—and the next she had he her shawl over the 
lamp, darted across the floor, out into the room 
beyond, and flung to the door with all her force. 

Yet more to be done. She drew the bolts 
with frenzied speed, above, below—that way 
was safe; then, with the passionate strength of 
the moment, she sped through the room, out 
on the landing to the curtained door, and 
made that fast from without, while the furious 
captives beat at jt from within; and then—ah, 
then, poor thing, her fortitude forsook her, and 
a thousand fears she had not counted on most 
cruelly beset her. 

The frightful oaths and curses that reached 
her as she leaned ting by the wall filled her 
with horror; the heavy blows upon the panels 
filled her with dismay. They would escape 
yet. Her children—on them they would wreak 
their vengeance. At the thought her cries and 
tears broke forth. ‘* will die, and I shall 


clinging to the rail; then, 
heavily on the stone floor of the hall below. 


in safety, had sent back the wraps hi 
wife had guarded him with, and started by the 
ten-o'clock train to F; 


minutes or 80. 

Two or three — on the platform by which 
they drew up showed some few passengers and a 
couple of y porters. Another train had 
just come in from the opposite direction, from 

ordham, now only fifteen miles distant; and 
some of its passengers had alighted and were 
making their way past the line of carriages. 

Looking out upon his fellow-travelers, without 
much curiosity or interest, Mr. Fergusson caught 
sight of a face which he had little expected to 
see, Shouting to a porter to open the door of 
his compartment, he sprang ont and Staw 
arm of a man very much like himself—in his 
own elder brother. 


“*George,” he exclaimed, “‘ were you going 
forme? Is my father worse ?” 

** What on earth do you mean, and wherever 
did you spring from?” was the answer he got, 
accompanied by a look of profound amazement. 
**Why, man alive, have you gone crazy, that you 
stand staring at me so?” And George Fergus- 
son checked a disposition to laugh at his broth- 
er’s bewildered expression only when he saw the 
pallor that overspread his face. 

* Oh, Me "he said, with a es, ** did you 
not telegraph to me this evening my father 
had had another fit ?” ieee 

** Most certainly I did not.” 

**Oh, my wife, my wife!” said the clergyman ; 
and then he staggered up to a heap of luggage 
and sat down and hid his face in his hands. His 
brother saw the matter was serious; so he let 
his own train pass on without resuming his jour- 
ney, and was soon in possession of all the expla- 
nation John Fergusson could give him. 

**Porter,” he asked, ‘‘what time does the 
night-mail go through to Wheeiborough?” | 

“*One-twenty-five, Sir,” answered the man; 
“reach Wheelborough two-fifteen. ” 

The distance was five-and-twenty miles; the 
present time a quarter, or, by the time the ex- 
planation was ended, half past eleven. 

“No help for it, John; we must wait for the 
down train; we couldn't pick up a horse, nor 
yet a pair, that would be ready to start at this 
time of night and get us to Wheelborongh before 
@ quarter past two, Come, old fellow, cheer up ; 
it’s —— taking for granted every thing you 


But George Fergusson thought in his own 
mind that matters looked black enough to justi- 
fy any amount of fears, and had hard work to 

nd +. talk for the next two hours, Had 
it not been for the manifest absurdity of the 
thing, his brother would have started for his 
home on foot even. ‘To his excited, restless mind 
the minutes dragged wearily along, while to his 
heavy heart ay moment added a fresh fear. 

At last the shrill whistle, the glaring lights 
creeping nearer and nearer, the minute's stop- 
page, and then off again hc ard—h aral 
—and he began to dread the moment he longed 
for. 
At Wheelborough more time would have been 
occupied in knocking up the hotel people and 

ing a conveyance than would have been gain- 
ed had they chanced to find a horse. So the two 
brothers struck out at once from the station on 
their five-mile walk ; and, as they left the further 
outskirts of the town, the church clock chimed 
half past tw6 o'clock. 

George Fergusson could barely keep up with 
his brother's rapid stride, and thought him half 
crazy with excitement when he saw him lightly 
leap a ditch, and start running across a broken 
piece of heath. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, man, stop!” he cried. 
* What are you after?’ 

* A short-cut!” shouted the other, and kept 
up running well for nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. 

The night had quieted, the rain had ceased, 
and gleams of moonlight showed them their way. 
Out on the road again, past the fourth mile-stone, 
past a cottage where a shrill cuckoo clock sang 
**three;” then up a long hill that took what lit- 
tle breath they had left out of them, through the 
sleeping vi and-— 

** George,” cried the rector, pointing to his own 
house, not a stone’s-throw distant, *‘look at that 
light!” And through the long narrow window 
of the oratory a light shone plainly. 

** Good God, if we are too late!” 

The brothers scarcely knew how they covered 
the short remaining distance. A blow at the 
hall window, and their united force at the shut- 
ters within, and they made good their entrance, 
to see—Kate Fergusson lying senseless on the 
floor, to hear the wailing and erying of children 
overhead, and a strange sound of low voices 
whispering and hands cutting away at wood- 
work. 

Late indeed they were, but not too late. An 
out-door bell, set clanging, soon called ready help 
from the village; while Jane, already roused by 
the sounds, but too frightened to venture from her 
room alone, busied herself over her unconscious 
mistress. 

The captives in the oratory fought like cats, 
and one of them gave George Fergusson a bite 
in the arm the mark of which he will carry as 
long as he lives. That was ‘‘ Rough Dick.” 
“Gentleman Jim” turned sullen, and submit- 
ted to the force of numbers at the last with a 
better grace. 

The gang to which the two thieves belonged 
had received all their information from Sarah's 
brother, who was a sort of hanger-on to their 
brotherhood, and to whom had intrusted 
the sending of the lying telegram which had so 
comfortably di of the master of the house. 

* All's well,” they say, ‘ that ends well ;” and 
our tale is no exception to the proverb. It was 
rather a long getting well, though, in the case 
of Mrs. Fergusson ; still she was her own brave- 
hearted self again by Christmas-time; and—take 
note of this, all wives—never did she show ker 
husband the letter she had found ; never did she 
tell him, or any one else, that his own bit of 
carelessness had probably supplied the ‘‘ correct 
time” to the intruders. 

Rosie and Ituth were none the worse for their 
fright, but used to play at ‘‘ robbers” with great 
spirit all though the’ winter and spring. 

And for a piece of happiness to end with, 
though Mr. Fergusson the elder did not have a 
fit and die, he did have a fit of another kind—of 
repentance for his prejudice against his daughter- 
in-law; so he tion by a hand- 
some increase to their inceme. And as for the 
rector, after the wild joy of having his wife safe 








again, he declares his ‘* courting days” have all 
| sora. . 
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THE CHIEF SCHOOL IN KHIVA, 
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JHE KHAN’S PALACE, 


Tue city of Khiva, though a mere collection 
of mud huts, and in reality as squalid and wretch- 
ed as the lowest Persian town, is not unimpress- 
ive at first sight, when viewed from a distance. 
Like all cities of the East, it has a picturesque 
aspect from the minarets of its mosques and the 
domes of its schools, or, rather, religious colleges 
(medresse). These, indeed, are the principal ed- 
ifices throughout the Khivan khanate and Bo- 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN, 


THE CITY OF KHIVA, 


khara, where they are supported by rich endow- 
ments furnished willingly by both Khan and 
subjects, The town of Khiva contains from 
three-to four thousand dwellings, scarcely to be 
dignified by the name of houses; the inevitable 
bazars ; a few mosques, scantily ornamented with 
those blue porcelain tiles so characteristic of 
Central Asia; the Khan's Palace, also built of 





mud, and without a single pane of glass; and 


the twenty-two medresse, as we have said, the 
handsomest buildings of the city. A clay wall 
nine miles in circumference surrounds the city, 
with nine gates (of which the principal is repre- 
sented in our illustration), thére-heing also an 
inner wall of about three miles circumference, 
the space between the two being occupied by 
gardens and the Khan’s Summer Palace, while 





on the walls are mounted about thirty cannon, 


Onur illustrations will give a fair idea of the 
construction of the chief architectural features 
of the town, and call for little remark save that 
the principal school, Medemin Khan Medressesi, 
was built by a Persian architect, after the model 
of a Persian cara of the first rank. ‘This 
college accommodates students, and enjoys 
a revenue of money and wheat equivalent to 
about $12,500, 














